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JUST PUBLISHED. UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


RIDPATH’S SCHOOL HISTORY, na ag 


= The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and competent resident 
OF THE UNITED STATES. teachers. Every attention will be paid to the atonal physical and intellectual edeestien 
Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable poh pe peer aryl ag Ths pounds oft 8 tae el peaey 
work, Among its many distinctive excellencies are the unity, accuracy and and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and certificates 
brilliancy of the Narrative; its freedom from prejudice and partiality; the | will be awarde bee the sages Unicn Hall to those who complete satisfactorily the 
elegance, beauty and originality of the Style; and its superb Illustrations. These | Prescribed course of study. : ‘ 
consist of beautifully colored chronological charts, applying the objective I tegen bo Se aem taniee — I OS Cees om 
method to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, showing the - - 
territorial growth and changes of the country; numerous topographical diagrams, | STATEMENT OF 
and over forty first-class portraits of the most distit.guished characters wh: have 


Swell ip our Ween. The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


Scores of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success 
in adapting the work to the need of both teacher and student. Price, $1.75. | SS Soe, 


Copies for examination to teachers and school officers on receipt of half price. FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 
Specimen pages sent free on application. on on 

























































































JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, ANNUITY ACCOUNT. | 
1003 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. Ro Ae Pe jen im tam, No ' ann, Parte. 
Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT’S _ = parorvheen: Sone “igo a0 || Terminatedy sone tassetessyose 8 an os 
BOARDIVG AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES * oo = 
t INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. a = ae 
= In force, Jan. ist, 1875,....90,914 oe Pp Seen, Sn ist, 10... a KN 
THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Mental, | %®™ Bis®%----+----+--+- ee ates a wreenencce pococe OEE eee 
and Physical education of bay Ladies. 100,756 $336 583,826 100,736 $336,833 ,826 
THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age. Cr. 
THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches of an aunt REVENUE ACCOUNT. - 
English education. ’ To Balance from last account........ $09,157,411 81 || By paid Death and Endowment Claims, $4,385,085 2% 
THE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the “ Premiums received......+.<.-0+++: 15,731,970 49 . Annaition the etlieasinitetece tn aan 4 
highest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. “ Interest and Rents..........++++*+ 4,668,908 16 . « — - i “phan os" 8° \ 
A POST GRADUATE COWRSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in SOI sscinctn tndctietenbatis 4,724,895, 79 
the direction of History, the higher Mathematics. Languages, Literature, etc. | “ ™ Commissions yuas ous, 
The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed. \ Se ge Ss © 
Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. | “ “ Expenses and Taxes........... 706,198 1 
COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other Balance to New Account............. 75,414,983 42 
eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. . pe pao .ben 979.98 
For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils, ——_-* = —— ns 
from $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board anc Tuition, $800. 

The current year begins October 1st. . Mrs. J.T. Be Dr. BALANCE SHEET. cr. 
I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict a$ an instructor ———— 
and guide to young ladies,- Her views of education I consider most just, while her large | To Beies by four ert eo By Ponts and Mortanaes.....-.,- 5... CoN we ot 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgment, her well-furnishe¢ | « Premiums paid in sdvance 2. RTT 18 ler crescectarete 9,004,971 18 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, ard her patient industry are the highest attributes | “ Contingent Guarantee Pund...... _ 250,000 00 || “ Real Estate..... ............. . 9,572,655 4) 
of the teacher. HOWARD CROSBY “ Undivided Surplus..............++ 3,780,494 51 * an> = and Sas Geer oninan 0 

Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. CharlesS | et te * Interest accrued ..........:....., 1,177,108 2 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt. ; A. S. Hatch sea — —— quarterly and .enees 48 
Esq., New York City ; L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, ion Chicago, Ill.; J B “tele mak sy. “ 

i ; . for December............. +++ 111,369 50 

Clark, Jersey City. N. J. ; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros., New York . er Doss = mareneees sees 51.20 Be 

HOUGHTON SEMINARY, vam a a 
CLINTON, W. Y. of aE = 

JOHN C. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Principat. = Tesepihe Detiviaet Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which shall be in force at 








The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God's blessing, to educate the true 
Christian woman. The course of study is varied, thorough and complete, including 
—— branch requisite for the attainment of i - — = Lge The Bible is | 
studied regularly through the entire course, and by the whole sc 

The charee oe year, for board and tuition, 1s $300. NOTE =Hp ont of Go Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 


ONE MT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY, sosses- oes exes 


Wruiae M. Vexurrs, Qpegenees H. Ric, 
Deve. FP. Ba 


1 Reco qeestey cteminel the fteegring Gtatepent, and Sad the come correct. 
January 18th, ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 























SING SING, NEW YORK. Wnuas Berry diem Baran F Karenrogs Brann, 
J.HOWE ALLEN Principal. | iectton Guivan ft Passes Graven Hamas, 
This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. Tao corps of teachers om- | WULAM Horan, Busan &. MeCvanr, Hexar W, Sarre, | 
a noeaineteemene + arn me eo Course receive the sestenar tiaeme ag Wun E Dover, ed vee Feve, dy 





hours, i megan “e- ek wn eet <= | RICHARD A. MoCURDY WK. H. C. BARTLETT, 0. H. PALM JOHN M. STUART 
r : ° . . . 1. PA 0 . 
If is believed that ample provision ie made for every department of study, and for the proper mont! and Vice-President. Actuary. € 3. — ‘Secretary. 





ad ep th ~ tred and fifty inent citisens of New York and other cities, O 6 Wares Ep 7B. Cussers, 1D. 
whose sons have been or now are pupils at this School. Medical 
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D. Appleton & Co. 
549 & 551 Broadway. New-York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
I 


FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 


By EDWARD 8S MORSE. Pu D., 


Formerly Professor of Com tive Zool in 
7 Bowdoin College. rea 


lvol., 12mo. Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Prof. Morse has adapted the First Book of Zoology to 
the pupils of the United States. The examples presented 
for study are such as are common and familiar to every 
school-boy—as snails, insects, spiders, worms, mollusks 
etc. When marine animals are cited, the examples ar 
selected from creatures that may be found inall 
kets of the interior, such as the clam, lobster, and oyster | 


with its ites. The book will thus be equally wel) 
adapted to all parts of the country, and the materia) 
easily accessible to pupilsot every section. 


The illustrations, of which there are upward of threc 
hundred, bave, with few exceptions, been drawn fron 
Nature by the author, expressl« for thie work. Tl: 
drawing. «re made in simple but graphic outlines, wit! 
epecial reference to their easy reproduction by the pu)» 
on the “ate or black-board. 


YOUMAN'S 


CLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


A New and Kevised Edition, entirely Rewritten a 
Remodeled. 


lvol,.12mo. - + , Price, $1.75 


This work has been thoroughly revised amd sewritte: 
so as to represent the latest developments of the acienc: 
It is well kpown that chemistry has sonny waarmee 
revolution in its fund tal theories that led W t! 
establishment of a new system of the principles of com! 
nation, classification, and nomonclature. These ne 
views are adopted in all the latter works, but there h: 
hitherto been no successful attempt to put them in 

pular and attractive form suitable for clasa ronm us 
Prot. Youman’s reputation as a writer who can mak | 
himself understood by all minds, 1s a guarantee that tl. 
mew edition of his book, which has slways been a favori: 
@tth teachers, will maintain its well-aeserved popular tl, 








BOOK AGENTS 
and GOOD SALESMEN 


Are “ COINING MONEY ” with the famous 


BIDA DESICNS 


The French Edition of which sells for 
and the London Edition for $200. Our * 
lar Edition ($5.50), containing over One Hun- | 
dred full-page guarto plates, is the CHEAPEST 
AND MOST ELEGANT PUBLICATION in AMER- 

ICA, and the BEST to SELL. Critics vie with 

each other in praising it, and the masses buy | 


165, | 


From local agent in Southport, Conn.: “In 
our village of 80 houses I have taken sixty-five 
orders ; have canvassed in all about 12 days 
(in village and country), and have taken or- 
ders for one hundred and six copies.” 

FULL PARTICULARS FREE. Address 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 
HAPPY HOURS: 


A SCHOOL SONG BOOK ny 
HOWARD KINGSBURY and A. A. GRALEY, AuTHors 





of “Happy Voices,” “Echo to Happy Voices.” | 


This ular book of school songs contains more 
good music and more good songs than any book of its 
kind yet published. It is universally popular and 
wears well. 12mo., boards. Price 50 eents. 

Address, TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York. 





GIVEN AWAY 


To every reader of the Family Journal. - 
“Centennial America,” 
A $10 Tinted Engraving, Size 22x28, 


Our Large and Beautiful Tinted Engraving, 
euntauiaan aves 200 Historical Views and Por- 


traits of all leading events and personages from | 


the landing of Columbus to the present time, 
including a magnificent and perfect view of the 
Centennial Buildings in Fairmount Park at 
Phil., will be given to the Readers of Our 
Great Literary and Fashion Paper, the Weekly 
Family Journal, containing Three Splendid 
continued Stories, together with short sketches 
and a large amount of miscellaneous reading. 
Sent four months on trial, including the En- 
graving, post paid for $1.00. Any Newsdealer 
will give you a an o> or address, The 
Family Journal, 2 roadway, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


JUST COMPLETED! 
Sheldon’s Readers, 


Prof. E. A. SHELDON, 
PRESIDENT STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N. Y.| 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED! 


With over three hundred Engravings from Original Designs! 


Retail. Introduction, Exchange. 


Sheldon’s New First Reader, per copy, 25 17 13 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader, ™ : 50 34 25 
Sheldon’s New Third Reader, * 75 50 38 
Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader, . 125 84¢ 63 
Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader, oy 150 100 75 





No other series of similar books were ever so carefully and discriminately graded from les- 
son to lesson, from book to book, as these have been, both with reference tothe gradual 1.- 
troduction of new words, and the introduction of topics of varying significance, to meet the 
needs of the intellectual advancement of the pupil. 


Shecldon’s Primer, 20 cts. Introduction, 14 cts. 
Sheldon‘s Reading Cards, $5.00, Introduction, $3.00. 
Sheldon’s Manual of Reading, (For Teachers Only,) $1.00, 


Guyots New Intermediate Geopraphy. 


EDITION FOR NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


Containing Map of New York and Vicinity with Descriptive Text and Map 
Questions. Is now being used in the Cities of 





New York, Brookiyn, Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Elizabeth, 
Bayonne, d&c., he., ke. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


INos. 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 





T 


THE NATIONAL SERIES. 





WISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geographical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Book Series, Outlines of 
History, Language, Lessons, &c. 


In these works the author has presented the 
subject of Geography in accordance with the 
most advanced methods of instruction now 
pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced festures of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these Books must mark 


A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Course is embodied in two beoks 
namely: 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO- 
GRAPHY ; designed for Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 128 
pages, 8vo. ¥ 


COMPLETE COURSE IN CEOCRA- 
PHY ; Physical. Indusirial, and a special Geogra- 
phy for each State in the Union. 136 pages, 4to- 
$1.80. > opies fer examination with a view to intro. 
duction, will be mailed, of the ELEMENTARY on the 
receipt of $ .50, and of the ComPLeTE Geography on 
the receipt of $ .90. 


ROBINEON’S 
Shorter Course in Mathematics, 
Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
|and written, is thoroughly and practically 
| treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 

books. The series is substantially bound in 
| cloth, and is the Aandsomest, cheapest and best 


HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in | i i 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most enbvanaiiy | Se ae een aaa Oe 


pular Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house, It pablic. 


ncludes amor g others the following : 


Standard Books of National Series. 
Parker & Watson's National Readers. 
Parker & Wateon's National Spellers. 
Monteith & McNally's — ~ em 
Davies’ Complete Mathem bh 
Clark’s English Grammars. 
Emma Willard’s Histories. 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. 
Peck's Ganot’s Philosophy 
Jarvis's Physiol and Laws of Health. 
Porter's Chemistries. 
Wood's Botanies 
Cleveland's Compendiums of Literature 
Pajol’s French Course. 
Chapman's American Drawing. 





Newest Books of National Series. 


Watson's Independent Readers. 
ees ~~ —_ ~~ 

onteith’s Independent Geography. 
Peck's Short Arthmetice. - 
Clark's Brief, and Normal Grammar. ; 
Barnes’ Brief History of the United States, 
Steele's 14 Weeks Course in each Science. 
Wood's Botanist and Florist. 
Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 
Worman's French Echo. 

ng’ : 


Wo s German Series. 
Searing’s Virgil's Zneid. 





J n's Music Readers. 
Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. 


- The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 


In 30 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. 8, Barnes & Co.’s Publications will] 


be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 


The “NaTIoNAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” 


| best professional talent the country affords. 
| Ten Cents. 


| 4JAL & 113 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Marcrs aa ge 1cON 





WY 


4 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


| 


Elocution & Oratory. 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. 
Both sexes admitted. Designed to meet the 
wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, 
Business Men, and all classes of advanced 
Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture, Read- 
ing and Recitation. Winter term opens 
MON DAY, December 6. Send for Catalogue. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 














commands in its editor and contributors the 
Subscription, $1.00 per annum. Sample copy 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


113 & 115 State Street, 
CHICAGO, 


112 Camp Stheet, 

+O NEW ORLEANS. 

¢.. 1,000 AGENTS, Teachers, 
om 


en wanted CENT 


to sell the 
GAZETTEER of the UAITED SIAHTES. 
Shows the grand results of 100 years of Freedom and 
Progress. ew 
sustrated. 

it ie a whole Linary. Boston Globe. Not a . 
buta n tv. Jnier-Ocean.—All classes buy it, and 

from $100 to $200 a month 


Fa ee ee oR DT Ra of over 10,000. 
EDWARD F. DE SELDING. 
Bookseller & Stationer; 


NO. 400 FULTON STREET, 
Bet. Smith St. and Gallatin Place, BROOKLYN, N.Y 
) Keeps constantly on hand a full stock of 
3chool—Miscellaneous—& I)lustrated Books, 
Bibles, Prayer Rooks, ete., Fine Stationerv 
a DECAICO ve MAN AN 1, 
% full tnstvostitus te. tate now 
for 10 cta, 
tec. 











the 





Agents 7 
PATTEN & O0., 163 William Street, New York,’ 


wanted, 





ENNIAL 


} 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 16 
pages. 50 cents. 


ne yas ARITHMETIC. 58 pages. 
1 40. 


COMPLETE ALCEBRA., 462 pages. $2.00 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 
pages. $1.00. 


ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50. 


The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
in two volumes, PartI. and Part II, PriceSo 
cents each. 

The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for 
the two books. 





White's Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com- 
mon educational wants. The system is issued 
n the form of cards neatly encased in enve- 


complete, Over 1,000 pages. ll- | Opes, containing 12 eaeh, with an accompany- 


| ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 


| 
} 


of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 
ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets: 


A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrams, “@* 
C Light and Shade, “ 6 « 
D Practical Studies, “ 60 « 


Sample sets of the Elementary Series, for 
examination, with a view to introduction, wil] 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 

Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of the above works, 


Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Ce., 





Publishers, 
188 & 140 Grand St., New York, 





























to 
= 
to 


You VII} No. 


“NEW YORK, FEBRUARY & 


1876. 





Price Five CENTS 





Personal Reminiscences, of Dis-| cies and practical advendiepn of this well. | 
tinguished Educators. known system certain it is that Miss HANCE 


never survived its acquisition. Uer natural, 
By 8.8, RANDALL. Late Supt. New York easy and graceful cadences, fresh and musi 
City SCHOOLS. 


cal from the intuitive conceptions of the in 
J No. 2 tellect and the heart, were from thenceforth, 
=a exchanged for an artificially balanced, anti- 
PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS OF THE FIRST thetical and arbitrary rendering ; and their 
StaTE Normal ScHoor. attractive sweetness and beauty were forever 
Of Professor GEORGE F. PERKINS, the gone! Nothing could supply the “ achirg 
first mathematical instructor in the State void” which was so conspicuous in her sub- 
Normal School at Aibany, it is quite unnec- sequent efforts, or charm back again into 
essary to speak. His high reputation is melodious life those expressive inflections 
co-extensive with the State of which he was and characteristic harmonies, which so en- 
a native, and the vast territory throughout tranced her auditors, in the early portions of 
which his works have been so widely diffus- her career. 
ed. In many essential respects his influence But the influence of Miss HANCE, as a 
over the classes committed to his charge,| member of the Board of Instruction, was 
and even the Institution generally, of which most especially manifested and appreciated, 
he was an officer, differed from that of Mr. in her intercourse with the female pupils of 
Pacer. He was neither so simple and emi- | the school—most of them young ladies like 
nently practical and comprehensive in his herself. Dignified and eminently lady-like 
methods of teaching; nor did he possess to in her deportment, engaging in her manners, 
an equal extent that personal dignity com-| and fully com;rehending the essential im- 
bined with personal affection and regard, portance of similar accomplishments in 
which formed so leading a feature in the those who were to go forth from those walls 
character and daily intercourse of his Prin-| as instructors of the young, she daily pre 
pal. Still, from his unaffected manner, and | sented before them in her own person, a per- 
easy familiarity with his pupils, and his well_| fect model of female excellence. To the 
known acquaintance with all the heights yeung ladies who thronged around her in 
and depths of the science which he taught, | her class-rooms, and in the spacious halls 
he was a general favorite with his pupils. | during the customary recesses, she was what 
He succeeded Mr. PAGE as Principal, by the | her revered and almost worshipped Princi- 
unanimous vote of the Executive Commit-| pal was to the young gentlemen under his 
tee ; and for many years successfully fulfilled _ special supervision. 
the duties of his new station. Her graceful form and gentle heart, have 
Miss EL1zABETH HANCE, was one of the first | long since mouldered into dust. The an- 
graduates of the school, who was promoted | gelic sweetness of her musical lips has for 
to the position of Teacher of Elocution. ever vanished from among us, and gone to 
During her pupilage, she was a very great swel) theanthems of that better world whither 
favorite of her Principal, Mr. Page. With | her,beloved preceptor had preceded her. A 
the exception of her classmate and friend | purer, lovelier incarnation of earthly ex- 
CAROLINE StH, I do not recall any female | cellence, never had its abode in these “ low 
member of the Institution, who to an equal grounds” of flesh and sense! ‘“ May her 
extent, realized the beau-ideal of his concep-| memory ever be green’’ in those hearts and 
tions of perfect scholarship. Miss HANcE | minds, whom during her brief career, she so 
was, in all respects, an accomplished pure- | assiduously trained to every excellence and 
minded and amiable young lady, earnestly | beauty of character and of life! 
devoted to her future profession,and a model, WILLIAM F. PHELPs, also one of the 
of every womanly grace and excellence. | earliest graduates of this school, is well 
She early distinguished herself above all and widely known to all our readers, not 
her fellow pupils as an intelligent, appreci- | only as the first Principal and earliest repre- 
ative, and musical reader; and on t his spe-| sentative of the “ Experimental” Model or 
cial ground received her appointment imme- Training Department of the Normal School, 
diately on her graduation as the worthiest at Albany, but as the first Principal of the 
representative of that important position of State Normal School of New Jersey, and 
instruction. Her superiority in this respect | subsequently in the same capacity at Wino- 
was universally conceded; and no greater na, Minn., where he has built us a school so 
laxury could be conceived than to listen to excellent that its fame has reached to every 
her eloquent and melodious renderings of the State. Of his early promise, I cannot re 
finest specimens of elocution which the En- frain from giving an emphatic illustration, 
glish language afforded. I can only say for even at the possible expense of giving a 
myself, that in all my subsequent experience momentary pain to one of my earliest and 
of our public schools. I have never heard most cherished friends. On visiting the 
her equal in this respect. This superiority | rooms of the Normal School, at Albany, dur- 
she retained and uniformly manifested un- ing the early days of its first terms, in com- 
til, in an evil hour, she consented to take pany with the Principal, my eye was caught 
lessons in elocution of Professor MANDE-| by what to me—in ignorance of all his ante- 
VILLE, then in the zenitn of his celebrity in cedents, appeared the most rough, uncouth, 
this special field of labor 


ever chanced tw meet. Turning to Mr. 
Page, as we passed on | said: “ How is it 
possible, my dear sir, to make a teacher out 
of such unpromising materials as those” 
In his usual grave and sedate manner he 
promptly to my astonishment replied : “ That 
uncouth young man, Mr. Randall, is one of 
my best and most advanced pupils. He is 
of genuine ore, though at present somewhat 
encrusted; rely upon it, sir, he will yet 
make his mark!” And nobly has he vin- 
dicated, in his subsequent brilliant and suc- 
cessful career, the prediction of his great 
Principal and prototype! The “ Experi- 
mental School ‘ under his skillful and wise 
guidance became the pattern of what every 
common school in the land might and 
should be; and upon its mode) have been 
organized the numerous, similar schools 
throughout the Union. The State Normal 
School at Trenton, under his supervision, 
was the worthy successor of the present In- 
stitution at Albany, and so too the Winona 
Schoel. 

Of Professors CLARK and BOWEN, it is 
only necessary to say that in their respective 
departments, they have both distinguished 
themselves as Professors and educators 
whether at Albany, or in the missionary 
establishments of the Far West; whether 
in a subordinate, or in the highest capacity. 

Prof. SUMNER C. Wess, thoroughly and 
effectively carried out in the Experimental 
Department at Trenton the enlightened 
spirit of the chief. His methods of instruc 
tion were admirable, as from my own person- 
al observation, I can cheerfully testify 

Prof. Darwin G. Eaton while yet a pupil 
of Mr. PaGk’s in the State Normal School at 
Albany, attracted the marked attentions of 
Gov, SILAS Wrieat, who in one of his fre- 
quent visits to the Institution while occupy- 
ing the Executive Chair after listening to 
one of his recitations pointed him out asa 
“highly promising young man.” 
orable prediction of the illustrious statesman, 
has been amply fulfilled and his keen pre 
science realized, by Prot. Eaton both in his 
brief connection with the State Normal 
Scheol at Albany, and by his signal services, 
in conjunction with his lady, also a graduate 
of that Institution—in the Packer Institute 
at Brooklyn 


This hon- 


7onmr 


Two Teachers, 


The writer remembers two teachers of his 
boyhood—one young, fresh, free, and spon- 
taneous, of fine scholarly tastes, but without 
systematic methods; the other a teacher of 
large experience, and of entire devotion to 
external rules. He was a famous disciplina 
rian. The first mentioned teacher was a 
quiet, modest young man, teaching a vil- 
lage school in New England the first winter 
after his graduating from college. He spent 

very little time in administrative work, in car- 
rying out the details of a system of external 
rules and methods. There was a little old- 


Whatever, or | ungraceful, unpolished, and unpreposessing | fashioned dicipline and some corporal pun- 
however great may have been the excellen- specimens of scholarlike ambition I had | ishment asthe writer personally remembers, 


but the chief value of the school lay in the 
teacher,—in his power of imparting his own 
interest and zeal to the minds and hearts of 
his pupils. lads were lifted up from the 
low plane of schoo! dradgery into a love ot 
study and of all forms of quickening thought, 
and many subsequently became men ot 
thorough culture and of notable intluence 
The girls canght the influence of the school 
a8 well, and many of them became persons ot 
generous and tasteful cultivation. It was 
withal a happy school, for the teacher was 
thoroughly esteemed and loved 

The other teacher was a n@&in of large 
experience in public schools, and a strong 
believer in systems and rules. He was in 
exorably exact and exacting lle had 
neither flexibility of spirit nor of spine 
The five minutes allotted to the boys and 
girls in which tothaw their frozen toes or 
dry their wet ones must in all cases suffice 
The letter of the rule must always be main 
tained. It was before printed copy books 
had been introduced into country schools, 
and our teacher wrote in a slow, stiff, labo 
rious style, as stubbornly rigid as himself, 
and woe to the pupil who did not imitate 
every detail of ugliness. We used for a 
text-book in 


master's Assistant, a dull and feartul affair 


arithmetic, Daboll's Schoo! 


Our teacher neither explained a rule nor 
aided to solve a problem. He prided him 
self upon his mathematical ability, but hi- 
system of instruction contemplated no such 
personal and flexible aid as all pupils 
need. When al! our resources were ex 
hausted, he was prepared to assert hi- 
mastership of the situation, and he took 
from the sacred recesses of his desk a pre 
cious manuscript book in which all the 
profound mysteries of Daboll were unfold 
ed, and each problem wrought out Unly 
for a few minuets could we enjoy the blessed 
vision, and the manuscript book, the achieve 
ment and glory of his life, was returned 
to its place of safety The whole proceed 
ing was as methodical as it was absurd 
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The Oldest Bible Mauscripts. 


The two most an ient mauscripts of the 
Bible known are the Codex Sinaiticus of the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, and the 
Codex Vaticanus of the Vatican Library at 
Rome, both of which are believed to have 
been written about the middle of the fourth 
century A. D. The Sinaiticus, so called be 
cause it was obtained (in 1859) from the con 
vent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, is sup 
posed by Tischendorf. its discoverer, to be one 
of the fifty copies ef the Seriptures which 
the Emperor Constantine directed to be 
made for Byzantium, in the year 331, unde 
the care of Eusebius of Cresarea. It con 
sists of 3454, leaves of very tine vellum 
made either from the skins of antelopes o 
of asses, each leaf being 147, inches high by 
13%¢ inches wide. The earty history of the 
Vatican manuscript is not known, but it ap 

earsin the first catalogue of the Vatican 

ibrary in 1475. It is a quarto volume, con 
tain 146 leaves of fine thin vellnm, each lu!, 
inches high and 10 broad. Both manuscripis 
are written in Greek uncials, or capital let 
ters, are without spaces between the words, 
and have no marks of punctuation 
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The . Schoolr‘oom. 


Thies department will be conducted with refer 
ence io the practical work and wants of the teacher. 
Suggestions will be found pertaining to manage- 
ment. studies, governmevt, metho:s of teaching, 
waking np mind, general culture and examinations. 
We in-vite every practical teacher to contribute to 
rende: this department of the JounNaL useful in the 
highest degiee to the toilers in the schoolroom, 


How we teach Morals. 


We havein common use four methods of 
moral instruction : 1. Homilies by text-book 
and lecture; 2.Good advice; 3. Scolding ; 
4. Punishment. These methods are iu use 
everywhere, and everywhere failures. The 
bad boy hears the virtues talked about in 
homilies until he is tired ofit; He gets 
good advice when he is doing right, anda 
double dose of good advice, when he is do 
ing wrong. But it is very rare to find any- 
body who would thank you for good advice, 
or is willing to act upon it. The man who 
really knows how to appreciate good advice 
and act on it is already so good that he does 
not need it;if he desires it, he does not 
need it ;and if he needs it very badly, he does 
not desireit, but heartily resents it. The 
bad boy rejects advice with contempt, and 
receiues a liberal supply of scolding, which 
makes him sullen and so wicked that for his 
next offence he is whipped and left under 
the debasing influence of hatred and fear. 
This is what may be called immoral educa. 
tion; andthe best example of this repres- 
sive system is in our penitentiaries, when 
men are taken in knaves, punished, flogged, 
and turned out malignant vila'n; to prey on 
society. 

Schools need not be irreligious because 
they do not set tasks in the Bible or cate- 
chism. Religion should prevade them as it 
should pervade business and government, in, 
the spirit, and not the:form. And to this 
end our wishesand our best labor shall be 
given that the whole community be so per- 
vaded with Christiantruth and feeling, that 

there shall be raised up for our children 
teachers who are earnest, devout, self-sacri- 
ficing men and women, who shall teach prac- 
tical Christianity in every tone and look 
This is the only way of introducing religion 
into the common schools, in which we have 
any confidence. To introduce itin doctrinal 
teaching, under denominational control 
would be small gain in itself, and fraugh 
with dangers to Christianity, to truth, tore 
publican government, 
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Hints. 





To give information is well: to teach 
how to get it is better. 

Estimate your teaching not by what you 
tell your pupils, but what they tell back to 
you. 

Examinations should be made a test of the 
pupil’s proficiency, not of the teacher's. 

Where every answer from every pupil in 
every class is a complete sentence, distinctly 
enunciated, there you will find good readers, 

The condition of grounds, out-buildings 
and entries indicates the discipline of the 
school before one enters the room. 

Those two or three “big bad boys,” ‘if 
airl y won over to your side, will ensure the 
success of your school. If you want to fail 
recognize in them a permanent opposition. 

Never show your class a second time igno- 
rance or uncertainty upon a point which you 
could have informed yourself. 

Many persons object to physical punish- 
ment for children; but they might as well 
revile God gor making a chiid suffer when it 
stumbles on a stone.—Hachange. 
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Method of Giving a Botany Les- 
son to Children. 


Teacher. I have before me Jamestown- 
weed, Horse-Nettle, Tomato blossoms and 
Petunias; which would you like for a 
lesson ? g 





Pupils. 0, we would rather have flow ers 
of course. 

7. But they all have flowers, and if you 
examine them you will see a remarkable re. 
semblance between the Petunia blossems 
and those you call weeds. Suppose you take 
a Petunia and I will take the “ Jimson- 
weed,” which we will hereafter call by its 
proper name, Datura. Let vs compare the 
two plants, commencing with the stem. Is 
yours hei baceous or woody ? 

P. It is herbaceous. 

T. Sois the Datura. Bruise it, and tell 
me what you see. 

P. It is juicy. 

T. The juices of plants are of different 
kinds. What color is yours? 

P. It has no color; it is like water. 

T. My stems also contain a colorless juice 
Observe how the leaves are placed on the 
stem, 

P. Sometimes there is only ohe at a point, 
and sometimes two. 

7. That is exactly the way the Datura 
leaves grow! Now look at the flowers. 

P. They are monopetalous, with a long 
tube and five divisions in the border. 

T. Just like mine! I think our flowers 
will prove to be near relations, though you 
seem to think yours vastly superior; and 
mine is slighted, as poor relations often are 
when in company with their more fashion- 
able neighbors. But we have not finished 
tracing out the resemblances. Count the 
stamens; notice their length and how aihep 
are inserted. 

P. There are five stamens, about as wa a 
as the tubular part of the corolla, and joined 
to it by nearly half their length. 

T. All this is exactly like the stamens of 
the Datura, and everything you have noticed 
in the Petunia ig found in every member of 
the family of plants to which it belongs. 
The name of this family is Solanacez. I will 
tell yon some of its members, and I wish 
you to examine them for yourselves and see 
if they do not all have these characteristics, 
which I wrote on the board ag you discover- 
ed them, 

The stems are herbaceous. 

The juice is colorless. 

The leaves are alternate, but sometimes in 
unequal pairs. 

The calyx is persistent (remaining after 
the corolla withers). 

The corolja is monopetalous and five-lobed. 
The flower-buds are plicate; the corolla 
being folded lengthwise, like a fan. 

There are five stamens, alternating with 
the lobes of the corolla. 

The authers are two-celled. 

The fruit is a two-celled capsule or berry. 
These are the points of resemblance. But 
every family contains a great many members 
—hundreds, and some even thonsands of 
distinct kinds or species,and each species 
has some distinguishing marks of its own. 
by which it is known from all others; and 
yet they have all the family likeness which 
you have seen in the Petunia and Datura. 
If you examine the blossoms of the Horse- 
Nettle, Tobacco, Potato, Tomato, and Egg- 
plant, we will see that they are all members 
of the same family. 

But you will also see that there are a 
great many poiuts of difference. The leaves 
differ in shape, texture, color and arrange- 
ment. The flowers, though all monopeta. 
lous, are not funnel-form, as in the Datura 
and Petunia. The stemsare very different 
in the different species. It will be interest- 
ing to you, now that you have traced out the 
resemblances between these two, to notice 
the differences, taking up each part of the 
plant in the same order asin the beginning 
of the lesson. 


Chief among the defects that have attend 





‘|}ed the modern experience of Object-Teach.- 


ing, which we shall simply refer to, without 
enlarging upon them, may be mentioned : 
1. That too frequently it has been put for- 





ward pretentiously by those who, either 


from want of skill, or with too narrow an 
.| apprehension of its true significance, have 
caught the form and missed the spirit—so 
that the dry bones of a dead formalism have 
taken the place of that living inspiration 
that should meet response in the active, ag- 
gressive, inquiring mind of childhood. 

2. Many, also, it is to be feared, who have 
little gerius for the work of instraction 
never translate into their owv. experience 
and vitalize the ideas—elementary and sug- 
gestive at the best—which they have re- 
ceived from the manuals or the training 
schools. 

3. The average American child, by meth- 
ods of his own, in the daily experience of 
the home and the street, gains a knowl- 
edge of things that, in most respects, put 
him in advance of the school lessons, often 
manufactured, as if the teacher or the book- 
maker supposed his mind to be still a 
blank; and soin this and other respects, 
“ Pestalozzian methods” have violated Pes- 
talozzian principles. 

4, Particularly, whilst it is accepted that 
“observation is the absolute basis of all 
knowledge ; that the first object in educa 
tion must be to leadthe child to observe 
with accuracy; the second, to express with 
correctness the result of his observations ” 
—yet too frequently (and the manuals en- 
courage this) what he is to observe is pre- 
determined by the teaoher from her own 
consciousness, and not from the child's stand- 


made them, bright, apt, and eager to 
learn, It takes a smart man to answer 
questions of even dull children in the pri- 
maries. Follow these children up through 
all these departments, and with succeeding 
school terms you will see perceptions grow 
duller, originality fade and inquiry lan- 
guish. Progress in thought will be in in- 
verse ratio to routine study. The test of 
proficiency being only recitations, this effect 
is natural. When you see the bright coin 
from nature’s mint es it goes into this 
course of pitch and toss, and then see it 
come out all dulled—its sharp, clear-cut out- 
lines blunted, the bold relief that marked its 
individuality and fixed its value worn to an 
nndistinguishable smoothness, you must be 
constrasned to look in that process for the 
cause of the dead uniformity of results. I 
say to you that the tendency of our too-well 
systemrtized schools is to reduce minds to 
one senseless form. “Old Gradgrind” still 
lives. The intellectual countenances thus 
turned out are like those walnut medallions 
we see in cars and on furniture. They are 
made all alike by crowding blocks of wood 
into iron molds by hydraulic pressure. That 
is systems, ladies and gentlemen—system 
without brains.—C. E. BisHop. 
— -——--4 —> © @&—»—__ 

But the fact is that the main business of a 
recitation to the educator is not to find out 
whether the pupil has committed to memory 
what is in the book from which the lesson 





point; and in order that he’ may express 
with accuracy, he is entrapped into the re-| 
petition of scientific or difficult terms, and | 
reduced into the giving of a definition that | 
for any vital relation to the time it stands | 
for, might as well have been memorized at | 
the first. We do not say that any intelligent 
teacher, who knows anything of the ways of | 
children, or has any sympathy with them; | 
will long continue this ; but this is the ten- 
dency, anda word of caution is needed.— 
Brooklyn Journal of Education. 
Qualifications of Teachers. 
Experience often fails to make a good 
teacher, even when extended and varied ; 
sound scholarship, desirable-as it is, will not 
do it alone; moral culture will “not do it ; 
money and position will not do it. A person 
so fortunate as to possess all these may fail 
to teach and govern well a school of fifty 
children. There is something beyond all 
these, more difficult of attainment, and 
broader and deeper, because it is co-extensive 
with the hfe and the end of the human 
being. The teacher must be able to see in 
the ragged, ill-bred and ignorant lad the 
latent powers of mind and moral forces with- 
in him. Has he the elements of a noble 
man and «a useful citizen? But this is not 
all. Ata glance, the teacher must be able 
to comprehend the circumstances and asso- 
ciations which surround the pupil, the in- 
fluences which control him, the natural in- 
tellectual powers he possesses, and the moral 
strength there :s in him ; nay, more, the 
teacher must discover his habits, his pre- 
vious acquirements, in order to know how 
and where to begin the long and patient 
work of training, which, im spite of the 
most adverse circumstances, is to be carried 
n until he has formed industrious habits, 
and has gained sufficient knowledge to pre- 
pare him for usefulness and citizenship. 
Then the first prerequisite of the teacher is 
qaick perception, an insight into human 
character, and a penetration which can reach 
the primary causes“of the condition of the 
child, when first presented for education.— 
STEVENSON. 
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Go into a grand graded school—one of 
those where brains and individuality are 
weighed in an infallible balance with three 
weights labelled over and evermore, “ arith- 
metic,” “grammar,” “ ”—and 
you will find in the primary classes nine-| jis 





has been assigned. It is to ascertain how 
far he has grasped the thoughts and ideas, 


land to what advantages he has used his 


mind as he read it over. Any pupil who is 
not an idiot can commit a lesson to memory. 
| The feat requires only a certain number of 
repetitions by the lips even,—for some child 
ren more, for others fewer; and the pupils 
from whom such recitations are expected 


prepare for them accordingly, and do not be- 
| come “ discouraged and demoralized by being 


asked que tions which they cannot answer.” 
But the teacher’s business is not thus me- 
chanical. She may not, in the course of a 


| long recitation, ask for a single fact found on 


the page which her pupils have had to con- 
sider. But when the recitation is over, she 
will have probed their understanding and 
grasp of it tothe bottom. She will have 
suggested relations, and pointed out resem- 
blances or differences which the children had 
never thought of. She will have shown 
connections with this and all their other 
lessons, She will have set them thinking in 
a just and logical way and the class will go 
back to their seats not “demoralized or dis- 
couraged,” but as if they had drunk the 
wine of a new life. At recess we may hear 
them discussing in their childish way some 
of the issues brought up and their parents 
at dinner will probably be entertained with 
vigorous conversation —ANNaA C. BRACKETT, 
in NV. #. Journal of Education. 

Those sete who take a hearty interest 
in their work, and properly improve their 
opportunities to acquire professional know]- 
edge and skill, almost universally have 
cheerful, estuiy, industrious and successful 
schools. The right spirit in the teacher is 
the one essential thing. Want of soul is 
want of everything in the teacher of child- 
ren. No teacher can succeed well in the 
class-room who is not actuated by a 

desire to benefit, as far as possible, each in- 
dividual pupil. If the world suffers especial- 
ly from any great want, it is for men and 
women of convictions, or men and women 
who do their own thinking, and so add to 
the accumulating force of society. The pro- 
cess is begun in school, if children are pro- 
perly instructed. 





MANIFOLD MEn.—The moesaing, of an ex- 


traordinary man is, that he is eight men, not 
one man; that he has as much wit as if he 
bad no sense, and as much sense as if he had 
no wit ; that his conduct is as judicious as if 
he were the dullest of human 





teen in twenty of the scholars, as nature 


imagination as rilllant an if he "ware 
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Teacher's Friday Evening Pa: 
er. 


To Thee I give 

Five furrows more sown o’er with seed ; 
o Father let them live, 

Give thou, the sun and dew they need. 
Soon may thay lift 

Through soil, bright buds of emerald hue, 
Promise of nobler gift 

Of fruit and foliage fair to view. 
Not only fair— 

Inparting precious strength and shade 
To hearts sore pressed with care ; 

Such gifts be on Thy altar laid. 
Pass e’en above, 

Thee glorify in heavenly land, 
Show there the gracious love 

Thou showest with no sparing hand. 


Joyful, but meek, 
Clad in white robe by Jesus’ love, 
O may the sower weak 
Taste the ripe fruit in home above. 
EsTHER, 
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San Francisco Schools. 


The “ Lincoln School,” the largest} finest 
“ Boy’s Grammar school,” in additon to the 
fine trees and beautiful flowers, has a life 
size statue of Lincoln in the front yard, with 
dates and inscriptions. The boys and girls 
are taught separately, in separate schools, as 
far as “ High School” and grammar are con- 
cerned ; in separate rooms, in primary, except 
in a few cases were the accomodation would 
not allow it. 

The rod is used in the boys’ school and in 
the primaries. and where it was used I could 
not but notice how few teachers were to be 
trusted with it. The majority of the teach- 
ers held it in their hands, fingered it, turned 
it over, mentioned it. The children watched 
it, and it was more prominent in their mind 
than teachers or lessons. Inal! such cases 


the teachers voice was sharp, and the air of 
the school room unpleasant to me, even 


where I heard some good teaching. 

The mild, kind, firm discipline exercised 
in the “ Girls’ Grammar £chools,” reminded 
me forcibly of the same power I have seen 
almost univerally in our own schools. 

The teachere of the upper grades are as 
fine instructors as 1 ever saw ; owing to two 
causes. None but those by examination ob- 
taining first grade certificates can teach in 
the grammar schools. There is $5 difference 
I think, in salary from one grade to another, 
except between two grades. Sothe poorer 
teachers remain in the Primary Department, 
and Isaw there very poor teaching as a rule 
The old style of teaching, reading by spell- 
ing the words first, is universally used. 
When I spoke of the word method, some 
teachers seemed ignorant of it, and others 
thought it impracticable. Then I noticed that 
the reading throughout the Primary Depart- 
ment is mechanical, dead, expressionless. 
They use “McGuffey’s Readers,” much to the 
teachers disgust, They will not allow the 
Bible read in their schools, yet these readers 
are half.filled with religious pieces, and the 
remainder constructed on ‘the “ go-up” prin- 
ciple ; “I goup; you go up, Do you go up? 
Up we go,” etc. 

In arithmetic and in moral instruction, 
they are at least two grades lower than the 
Chicago schools. I heard a third grade 
class of girls,inthe ‘Denman Grammar, in a 
room with a fine teacher, singing indifferent- 
ly wel¥'an exercise our seventh grades would 
easily master. In the same school, I heard a 
remarkably fine drawing lesson, given accor- 
ding to the “ Walter Smith System,” by 
teacher who instracts in that branch only. 

I was most cordially received and kindly 
tTeated by all the teachers with whom I be- 
came acquainted, I universally found them 
ladies, in every sense of the word. 

I was exceedingly amused by one’ teacher 
I saw in the lowest room of a school, where 
she had taught twenty years. It is to be 

that she was more adapted to little 
children when she began, than she is now. 
fhe arranged the whole room fall, pf some 





sixty, around the sides of the room, for « 
spelling lesson. The first ten or twelve, old- 
er ones, having been in school longer, could 
spell rather well the words she gave, but 
those next guessed at them, and the little 
new-comers cotld do nothing. But she kept 
them all standing three-fourths of an hour. 
Finally, she left the bright ones and began 
on the middle class, appointing & monitor to 
watch the first set, who began to grow rest. 
less. “Mary,” said she, “you must tell me 
every one that wiggles.”” This, in her meas- 
ured, tragical tone, emphasized with a wave 
of thin hands, was ludicrous. But when pro- 
ceeding around to the little ones, waiting all 
this time, who were to stand yet longer, she 
turned with another wave, “Mary, you may 
observe these,”’pointing to those under her 
own eye, “occasionally.” I could scarcely, 
notwithstanding my pity for the children, 
keep from laughing. And whenfMary want 
ed to repert, she was not allowed to say a 
word. 

The San Francisco schools are, I should 
judge, the hardest schools to teach in the 
country. 

The list of applications waiting for posi- 
tions generally numbers over one hundred. 
The influence necessary to secure one, the ex- 
actions, the examinations, which for first 
grade occur every four years, second grade 
every three years, and third grade every two 
years, are the causes. The greatest objection 
I have to the schools is the coldness of the 
school-rooms. I asked in one school, where 
they seemed to feel it very mueh. why they 
did not have a fire ? The teacher replied : “Oh 
they would not allow itonly in winter.” All 
the roome cannot be sunny, and. a sunny 
room in San Francisco isone of the necessi- 
ties of comfort. 

The examination for State, county and city 
certificates are the same ; occurs quarterly, on 
the same day over all the State. The prin- 
ted questions are sent fromthe State Depart- 
ment of Instruction. The examination begins 
to-morrow. I wasinvited yesterday by the 
principal of the High School here to be pres- 
ent. It takes three days. Sometimes they 
work evenings also in ordez to finish. There 
are so many applicants that they can afford 
to make the examination rigid. Many fail 
and good teachers are needed. 

Wes. J. of Ep. 
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The Art of of Drawing, 





In Switzerland the education of children 
in Elementary Art, is universal; in France 
and Germany almost every child that can 
write can also draw. While in England 
during the last three years Art Education has 
come to occupy almost the first place'in pub- 
lic regard, and we think that we can see 
premonitions of a desire to follow in their 
footsteps in all parts of our own land. 
When we consider what value art educa- 
tion gives to the manufactures of Europe we 
are prepared to estimate in money the value 
of a knowledge of art toa people. But it is 
not in thie sordid manner that the benefits of 
art are to be looked at. The greatest good 
that follows a knowledge of the principles 
and practice of art cannot be estimated in 
this way at all—the benefits are more men- 
tal than material, and the ripening and 
spiritualizing tendencies of Art are too gen- 
erally acknowtedged to be disputed. 

The first think to learn in technical art is 
drawing. That is, the foundation of all the 
pictorial arts—without a knowledge of this 
the painter is lost in his colors—the sculptor 
in his clay—and the architect behind his 
walls. 

Now drawing is not difficult to learn, 
although many think otherwise. It merely 
requires the attention and interest of « 
young person to be awakened when they 


have been directed to this subject by ex- 
amining the first two books of a series of 





drawing cards, which are publighed by {the 


house of E.H. & T. Anthony & Co.; they 
are entitled Zincographite Drawing Copies 
and are drawings on metal by a new process 
invented by Frederick T. Vance, who is a 
landscape painter of much ability. These 
drawings bear a very remarkable resemblance 
to lead pencil, in fact it is a difficult matter 
to convince oneself that some of them are 
not actnal lead peacilings. These books, 
Nos. one and two are Elementary and graded 
in an easy manner s0 as to lead the student 
readily from one branch of the subject to 
another and we understand that it is the in. 
tention of Mr. Vance before the completion 
of the series to lead the student along a 
delightful path until he can discard all mas- 
ters but one—and that one is Nature—which 
in Mr. Vancve’s own language is “the great- 
est master of all.” 

This series of drawing copies differs from 
most others in that it does not commence 
with putting the pupil at the uninteresting 
work of drawing straight liues, but directly 
places before him an interésting little bit 
drawn from nature, an old rock or the stump 
of a tree, and so leading bim on from object 
to object until in the later pages of the 
second book the pupil is already supposed to 
be able to handle a subject that to a tyro 
seems beset with difficulty. We shall look 
with much interest for the publication of the 
subsequent numbers of this drawing book, 
for we expect to see in some of them eviden- 
ces of Mr Vance’s power in the use of black 
and white. 

We feel very much like complimenting 
Messrs. Anthony & Co., on the superior man- 
ner in which they have begun this publica. 
tion and their reputation is such as to lead 
us to believe that they will keep it up to the 
end. 


Results of Education: 


The Parliament which sate at Edinburgh 
passed au act for the establishment of paro- 
chial schools. What followed? An im 
provement such as the world had never seen 
took place in the moral and intellectual 
character of the people. Soon,in spite of 
the rigor of the clima‘e, in spite of the ster. 
ility of the earth, Scotland became a country 
which had no reason to envy the fairest por- 
tions of the globe. Wherever the Scotch. 
man went,—and there were few parts of the 
world to which he did not go,—he carried 
his superiority with him If be was admit. 
ved into a public office, he worked his way 
up tothe highest post. If he got employ- 
ment in a brewery ora factory, he was soon 
the foreman. If he took a shop, his trade 
was the best in the street. If he enlisted in 
the army, he became a color-sergeant. If he 
went toa colony, he wasthe most thriving 
planter there. The Scotchman of the seven- 
teenth century had been spoken of in Lon- 
don as we speak of the Esquimaux. The 
Scotchman ‘of the eighteenth century was 
an object, not of scorn, but of envy. The 
ery was, that wherever he came, he got more 
than his share; that, mixed with English. 
men, or mixed with Irishmen, he rose to the 
top as surely as oil rises to the top of water. 
And what had produced this great revolu. 
lution? The Scotch air was still as cold, the 
Scotch rocks are stillas bare as ever. Al! 
the natural qualities of the Scotchman were 
still what they had been when learned and 
benevolent men advised that he should be 
flogged, like a beast of burden, to his daily 
task. But the State had given him an edu- 
cation. That education was not, it is true, 
in all respects what it should have been. 


But such as it was, it had done more for the | 
bleak and dreary shores of the Forth and | 


ihe Clyde than the richest of soils and the 
most genial of climates had done for Capua 
and Tarentum. Is there one member of this 
House, however strongly he may hold the 
doctrine that the government ought not to 
interfere with the education of the p 

whe will stand up and say that, ia opin. 
ion, the Scotch would: now hare been » hap 





j 


& 





pier and a more enlightened people if they 
had been left, during the last five genera- 
tions, to find instruction for themselves ? 

I say then, Sir, that, if the science of gov- 
ernment be an experimental science, this 
question is decided. Weare in a condition 
to perform the inductive process according to 
the rules laid down in the Novum Organum. 
We havetwe nations closely connected, in 
habiting the same island, sprung from the 
same blood, speaking the same language, 
governed by the same Sovereign and the 
same Legislature, holding essentially the 
same religious faith, having the same allies 
and the same enemies. The opulent and 
highly civilized nation leaves the education 
of the people to free competition. In the 
poor and half barbarous nation the education 
of the people is undertaken by the State. 
The result is that the first are last, and the 
last first. The common people of Scotland, 
—it is vain to disguise the truth,—have 
passed the common people of England. 
Free competition, tried with every advantage 
has produced effects, of which, as the Con 
gregational Union tells us, we ought to be 
ashamed, and which must lower us in the 
opinion of every intelligent foreigner. 
State education, tried under every disadvan- 
tage. has produced an improvement to which 
it would be difficult to find a parallel ia any 
age or country. Such an experiment as 
this would be regarded as conclusive in sur. 
gery or chemistry, and ought, I think, to be 
regarded as equally conclusive in politics. 
These are the reasons which have satisfied 
me that it is the duty of the State to edv- 
cate the people. 

First among the objections, is the cost. 
Surely, no person who acmits that it is our 
duty to train the minds of the rising geno 
ration can think a hundred thousand pounds 
too large a sum for that purpose. If we 
look at the matter in the lowest point of 
view, if we consider humin beings merely 
as producers of wealth, the difference be. 
tween an intelligent and a stupid population, 
estimated in pounds, sbillings, and pence, 
exceeds a hundred fold the proposed outlay. 
Nor is this all. For every pound that you 
save in education, you will spend five in pro- 
secutions, in prisons, in penal settlements, 
I cannot believe that the House, having 
never grudged anything that was asked for 
the purpose of maintaining order and pro- 
tecting property by means of pain and 
fear, will begin to be niggardly as soon 
as it is proposed to effect the same objects by 
making the people wiser and better.—Ma.- 
CAULAY. <a 

Moral education takes in criminals, and 
turns them out good citizens by the familiar 
means that commonsense recommends —by 
placing them in a moral atmosphere, and 
keeping them in it till their whole nature is 
changed, justas wen are made criminals by 
placing them in a criminal atmosphere, and 
keeping them there till they are saturated 
with baseness. The same amount of moral 
power which can take criminal youth and 
elevate them to respectability, can take the 
youth of virtnous families and elevate them 
to preeminence in virtue. It is, therefore, 
no exaggeration to say that the schools 
which have reformed’ criminal have demon 
strated an amount of power sufficient for 
the world s regeneration, if rightly applied. 
— Home and School. 

‘—2seor+-—-— - 

Raskin utters a great truth when he says, 
“that it is no man’s business whether he 
has genius or not; work he must, whatever 
he is, but quietly and steadily; and the 
natural and unforced results of such work 
will be always the thing God meant him to 
do,and will be his best. No agonies or 
heart-rendings will enable him to do any 
better. If he is a great man they will be 
great things, but always, if thus peacefully 
» |done, good and right; always, if restlessly 
and ambitiously done, false, hollow,and d; 





plicable.” 
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from the pay they get. And the question 
arises can such teach well? This work is 
necessarily a matter of routine, it is mechani. | 


Superintendence Instead 
of Teaching. 


| 


cal; it is done without love and enthusiasm. 
It is wanting in life and the elements that | 


Another very common measure of economy. 
to which some of our richest towns and 


order out of chaos, others try but to igno 
miniously fail. Then, there are those who, 
wijhout quickness by sheer dependence on 
principles become able and successful teoch- 
ers. This class comprehends the great bulk 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


| appeal to children’s sympathies. Can me- 
| chanical teaching produce paying results? 
| That ig the question. There are those who 
| believe it can. It is affirmed that any one 
, who knows a fact can teach it, that knowl- 
‘edge is about all that is necessary in the 
| teacher to enable him todevelope the mind. 





‘To supply the confessed need of skill it is 


cities have not been ashamed to resort, is|0f the women. There are not so many who 
to substitute for competent and experienced | re apt t» teach among tnem as among the 
teachers inexperienced ones. When this is men. They can talk more, but they cannot 
done openly and without disguise, every- S8y 80 much asa man. Ifevery yeacher who 
body knows just what to think of it; we | fails would study upon the principles, there 
need not waste time in condemning it ; but | would not be any difficulty. There is, how- 
unfortunately there are roundabout ways of | ver, a class who are mere “ hewers of wood” 
accomplishing this result, and when a town | They never should enter the school room ; 


said “ have a good Principal or Superiaten-| or city sets upon one cf these indirect ways, they hate the lessons. jhe children and the 
dent.” It is certain that the results of me- | none but the initiated know whither the | occupation. They are there for the pay, 
Subscription Price, $2.00 per annum, in advance | Charical work in the school-room begin to' way leads. One of these roundabout ~ays they stay until they can find something else 





Money should be sent by draft or postal monev order. | make theirappearance. We find pupils who) js the substitation of superiatendence for | tO do, and then hasten out, 


Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 
Money Remittances,—Never send us currency in 
a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 


draft on New York; or else send the money In a regis- | 


tered letter. Remember currency sent by mail is at 
your risk and not ours. 

The ScHoo. Journat can be obtained of any news 
dealer in the United States. The American New 
Company of New York, general agents. 





At the Meeting of the Associated Graduates 
of the State Normal School, the New York 
School Journal was by resolution, made the 
organ of the Association, and earneatly re- 
commended to every member. 


(oe, 


The readers of the JouRNAL will be glad | 


to know, that it will resume its weekly visits 
again, somewhat reduced in pages, but not 
in matter for which it has achieved a wide 
reputation. For the good the JouRNAL will 
be to youasa member of the grandest pro- 
fession on earth, you can afford to take it. Be 
lieve in your profession, try to know about 
your profession, read about it constantly. This 
is where the JOURNAL will help you. 
‘—_eam > 

Every teacher should be a subscriber to 
the New York ScHooL JOURNAL, for these 
few reasons. Itisthe best paper for teachers 
that is published. It is the most practical | 
paper; init will be found hints that are 
worth many times its cost, to the toiling 
teacher. It is the cheapest paper diverted 

toeducational matters. It gives a clear 
view of the educational movements of the 
great metropolis—New York City. 

Send in your subscriptions, therefore, read 
the JOURNAL carefuly, show it to your friends 
and get them to subscribe also. 
$2,00 por year. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Price | 
| 
To Graduates of S. N. S., Albany. | 


} 
j 


‘—ee>, 


By special vote of the Association the NEw 
York JOURNAL is now our official organ. It 
is hoped therefore that you will take an 
active interest in the paper. Many facts | 
concerning the graduates of our school may | 
be presented through its columns in sueh | 
manner as to afford ‘pleasure to hundreds of | 
our number, and by becoming a subseriber | 
to it every graduate may be sure of full in-| 
formation in regard to the meetings and the 
action of our Association. The editor being 
a graduate himself of the class of 1851, and 
having stood at the head of the MopsL | 
ScHoo. for several years and a teacher of our | 


} 
} 


school will take a personal interest in advan- | 
cing the cause of our Association. We are! 
fortunate in being able to choose such a| 
paper nnder such direction as our means of | 


communication. 


C, J, MAsory, Secy. 


or 


Mechanical Teachings. 


The work of instruction in the United 
States is now committed to over 200,000 per. | 
sons. How many of those are worthy to be | 
called by the divine name of TEACHER? | 


Probably only « small part. And it we ed without being burnt. In a word, this 


come down to a city or town who does not 

know that the Superintendent or President | 
of a School Board can count up the good | 
teachers on his fingers. But who and what | 
are the large number Jeft? Plainly, they | 


are§those whose chiet interest js derived | 


near the flues and inhaling the poisoned air 


{and pure from without, and has been warm- 


know facts and have yet dead minds, who} teaching. A school committee hires a su 
feel nothing. For the mind is an organized | perintendent, and then thinks it can safely 
whole, and one part cannot be built up and | employ an inferior c!ass of teachers, just 
another left to take care of itwself. Hence | as an inferior class of laborers may safely 
the mechanical teaching leaves the child un-| je employed for digging or sweeping if a 
satisfied. He moves about knowing certain | smart overseer is hired to watch them. 
facts, but having no cravings for right or| There is a conspicuous illustration of this 
beautiful things. ‘The best faculties lie dor | very method of substituting inexperienced 
| mant. The teacher does not engage to build | for experienced teachers in the city of 
| up the live of the youny boy, she does not! Boston. There used to be at the head of 
‘know how “to wake up mind.” But a8 to|/each of the grammar schools an ac 
Arithmetic, as to Geography, as to Spelling, | complished and experienced teacher, whose 
she knows them like a book,” | personal force was profitably exerted in di- 

‘The greatest need now exists for those to) rect teaching. These gentlemen have been 
be called into the work who have genuine | made district superintendents, and. their 
skill in operating on young minds. In dis-| places in the schools have been filled by 
| tinction with this, as the pav has increased, | much less competent persons, employed at 
especially in our cities, a large number are | comparatively low salaries. There may 
| pressing into the field who have no taste or| have been need of more superintendence, 
‘fondness for the business whatever. ‘They | put this improvement in the amount of 
| are waiting for some opening where they can | oversight has been gained at the expense of 
get more and they will leave the school-| 9 heavy loss of teaching toree. Now a gain 
room. These press so hard to get in that the | in superintendence which is procured at the 
others stay out, asa man will prefer to stand | expense of a loss of direct teaching power 
on the back platform of a car rather than | jg too dearly bought. The reason of this 
| tussle with the crowd waiting for a seat. ‘is contained in a self-evident proposition 

‘The demand for teachers is satisfied with | which all people admit on its bare state- 


} 


| 


alound. The old plan of selecting those | good school is not a grand building, or a 
who were apt to teach is now Jaid aside and | set of nice furniture, or a series of text- 


accurate reciters substituted. The effect of| pres. Extor. 

this is seen in the universal cry for “im-| 

provement” in the school. A want is felt 

that the parents cannot well understand, or 

explain. They teel that their children need | 

something besides the drill of the scbool- | 
2. 


‘—_eoe 


Walks and Talks of an Ex- 
Principal. 
No. 9. 
It is a matter which is commented on by 
outsiders very much I find, that a pupil will 
'Jearn so readily and pleasantly trom one 
‘teacher, and so iittle from another. Some 
‘seem to have wonderful powersof impart- 
ing knowledge, from others it is got as the 
| dentist takes out teeth. Let no one foolish- 


‘_—ee >- 


Heat and Health in School Build- 
ings. 

The best method is by heating the main 
stories principally with circulated air, sup- 
plied from stacks of coils located in the 
basement, and enclosed in brickwork, so as | , ’ valk , biec 
to form independent hot-air chambers for talking non listle. Ta epeleagpcuuling - oe 
all the rooms and corridors, which are fed by | and teaching that subject are = aityoqnt 
cold air ducts from without, and transmit things. It is then to be reognized that some 
tlie heat to the rooms above by means of | "#¥° this power to teach, and some have not 
vertical tin-lined brick flues oil wah regis- But how many, having found they do not 
ters. ‘Those pupils sitting near the registers 
wil] not suffer from radiating heat, since its 
temperature will also be moderate, and an 
over-heating of the system can never take | 
place for reasons stated above. The crown | hard work. hi a 
ing excellence of the system is the removal | Kates thes look of thin matte: ape ane 


of the vitiated air effected by wall registers | ws eneenseuns ia op tameh-heiter | ian a. 
other. 


placed near the floor and on the side opposite My 
to that with the hot air registers. This ne- | pa —— en + ene 
cessitates a slow but absolute change of air | ganization which fits one better than encth- 
in the whole room. er. Some call st taste or liking for the busi- 
Here we have the whole system succinctly | 
tated. Th Keadiches f : |the same thing Those who feel no natural 
ol nah ate mc aad at | aptitude should never undertake the man- 
rom the furnace noris there danger of |ewpemens - See git none por a oo 
b thi th tal ‘ sed- ‘ | some people w. ave ent a 
tony, Satay mhapetc Aaa oi. gd adaptability. They see othurs doit, or they 


with the effluvia always thrown off from any | . ' 
congregation of persons. The air is fresh | Oty eae: Weeds ae 


| affects the child and fit means to ends. The 


|'They hold their places, and children come 


|and go; they try to learn and find it very 


ly imagine from this that they fail from | 


| possess the power, retire from the school. | 
| room—uniless they get married?not many | 


I believe that there is lying book of | 


ness. What! ver name is given it is one and | 


—_—eo 


Correspondence. 


{ 


| 
| Ed. School JOurnal:—A letter in a recent num- 


| ber of your Journal from Prof. W. F. Phelps 
| cannot fail to mislead. Being, the speaker 
|alluded to,as*‘ the principal ofan obscure 
| Sectarian Academy in Wisconsin.” I trust 
| you will,as a matter of justice, allow me to 
state that the Academy alluded to is no more 
Sectarian than is the Normal school at Wi- 
|nona. As to the “ obscurity ’’ we cannot 
| deny that a tithe ofthe money expended on 
| the said Normal Schooi, would have given 
| the Academy a little more notariety. The 
| Academy has had an unbroken existence for 
nearly a quarter of a century ; has a coporate 
property often valued at $75,000. Has fur- 
nished to the state of Wisconsin and other 
states, from 15 to 64 teachers annually. 
Some of the Alumni ofthe Academy are 
among the foremost teachers in the State. 
In one instance at least Mr. Phelps recom- 
| mended and sent to a difficult situation (at 
Morehead) a student of the “ obscure Acade- 
{my.” In traveling through a portion of Mr. 


| mechanical teachers in most cases, and these | ment, and yet too often lose sight of. A | Phelp’sown state, we found a goodly number 


| of the Academy in question, who were high- 
| ly successful in business, in law and in teach- 


| pupils who have disiinguished themselves a8 | hooks, but scholars with a good teacher. | ing. 


| Near4000 young men and women have 
been liberally educated in the “ obscure 
| Academy.” ; 

The attempted slur by Prof. Phelps, on ths 
| Academy is wholly unworthy the pen 
|of a true teacher. Prof. Phelps says 
i instead of discussing the country school 
| problem, he made a better speech in denun- 
| ciation of Normal Graduates, and Normal 
| Schools. The truth is,I made no allusion 
| whatever to Normal Graduates; and gaid 
|nothing worse of Normal Schools, than to 
| venture the opinion that they could not man- 
ufacture good teachers at wholesale. 

We did claim that the work done in the 
Normal Schools at the West, was chietly 
Academy work’ 
mous cost. 

I do not feel at liberty in this brief letter, 
to give figures in detail of the relative cost of 
these sch5ols, as compared with Academier,- 

It seemed to us that Mr. Phelps was too 
discouraging in his estimate of Country 
Schools, and we simply stated in reply, that 
‘in writing some biographies of prominent 
|men iu Wisconsin, we found seyen but of 
ten, had heen educated in country schools, 

I believe Mr. Phelps was as unjust to 
' other speakers on that occasion as to wy self 
The public Journals of Mineapolis and St. 
Paul gave candid and reports of the discus- 
sion—and the statements of N. Y. ScHoo. 
| JouRNAL that “Prof. Phelps paper on Nor. 
/mal Schools, aroused a heated discussion, 
there appearing a large number opposed to 
them ” is true. 


and was done at an enor 


A. R. CORNWALL 
Prin. Albion Academy. 


method gives the two essentials to the heat- 
ing of any building, public or private: an 
equable, agreeable temperature, and 
thorough ventilation. It is used in the, 
Northern cities for public buildings, for hos- 
pitals, and for private dwellings. ° 





school-rooma should have smart men and Wis. 
women in them ; those who are futile in ex- 


pedients, those who can try a new plan with 


——-—+—~ eo oe 


At the examination for State Certificates, 


| a new study or a new class. Some are very the successful candidates were Henry Bosch 
| quick to see that a certaiu measnre fails, and | Albany, N. ¥.; E. A, Corbin, Greenbush 


again there are those who are powerless to| N. -¥.; 8. Loughridge, Newburgh. N. ¥.; 
act, Gneteaceer,knows how to bring good | Miss Mary E, Shepherd, Auburn, N. Y, 
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“J 
Presidents Weed’s Address. | 


New York City. 


The important measures proposed by the | 
new President in his inaugural ‘address, | 
have attracted a good deal of attention. We 
have had before this a flourish of trumpets 
of an incoming offieer, defects stated promises 
of reform, and then—matters went on as 
before. For several reasons we are inclined | 
to think that their isa prospect of genuine 
improvement during the present adminis- 
tration: In the first place, Mr Wood is in 
earnest himself; he has not spokenas he 
has for effect. He has proposed what he 
deems necessary for the well being of the 
schools, and intends to attain these changes 
by persistent labor. In the second place, tye 
entire Board of Education, with perhaps 
thereof four exceptions. are entirely in har- 
mony with him ;if not of his mind, they 
are willing to carry out his views and let 
him take both responsibility and glory. 

And now what are these new measures ? 
They concern the elevation and improvement 
mainly of the Primary Schools. He proposes 
first that the teachers in them should be paid 
as much as in the Grammar Schools, and to 
this every one will cry a hearty Amen. For 
certainly the work is as great,as harassing 
and as responsible. It is hoped, and a result 
that the best teachers will not be drawn off 
into the Grammar Schools, .as they now are. 
And then he would reduce the number of pu 
pils to a teacher. In some of the schools 
this is acomplete bar tothe progress of the 
pupils, We have seen 40,50, and even 60 
crowded on the seats of a Primary School, 
and the teacher laboring so hard to keep the 
little creatures in decent order, that teaching 
was impossible. In fact no one who has ex- 
amined the lower primary grades, but will 
agree that the children enter too young, if 
they are to be arranged on benches and put 
tostudy ; but if they could spend two years 
ina school-room with less study and less 
bodily restraiut, becoming gradually accus- 
tomed to quiet, to order. and obedience to 
fixed rules, then four years is not too early 
an age. 

The difficulty that will stand in the way of 
the improvement in the buildings hinted at, 
will be the greatest of all. The present 
style of structure, is as bad as it can be, at 
all eventsfor Primary Schools To have 
three large halls for assembling in fifteen 
minutes of the day, and then stand vacant is 
absurd. Ventilation of the New York Schools 
as now built. isimposible. Asa rule the 
rooms have windows on one side only, and 
although it may seem that fresh air may 
come in, and foul air go out at the same time 
itisa fact they will not. 

Asto cutting down the Course of Study 
gomewhat, that is inevitable. Ithas become 
so burdensome that the best teachers confess 

they are guilty of cramming—from necessitys 
sake. 

The recommendation to allow no lady to 
teach who had not receiveda diploma at the 
Norma] College, is not a good one. Ifit had, 
no other objection, that it will sow dragons 
to raise a rank growthof unpopularity and 
predjudice against that splendid institution 
js plain. The Trustees are in close commu- 
nication with the people, their servants in 
fact, and for the benefit of the people, will in- 
sist on their right to selectteachers from any 
source without limitation. 

The suggestion as to excepting the Eve 
ning High School, from the examinations of 
the City Superintendent will lead perhaps to 
an investigation into the question, whether 
all the schools are not examined too much. 
It is claimed by many of the teachers, that 


the severel examiners do this work too] the 
faithfully; that they fear these visits lest 

they be marked. as “ indifferent” instead of | 2° 
“ excellent. "so that, if one evening school is 


| Woon.—Absent— VERMILYE. HAZELTINE, | 


doubt but what the other Evening Schools instead of 85 
will press their cjaimjomed by the Day © ve 
Schools for an exemption, to be joined per- Also to equatize the salaries’of the teacher.. 


ALEX. Mc AGNEW. 
haps in 9 few months by the Day Schools. Busan H. Kina. 


Gero. B. ABBE. 
REPORTS. 

The Finance Committee sent in the follow- 
ng report, recommending the follow ap- 
propriations for the yearl876, by the rd 
of Biecation. 


quate io cha Primary Classes 


New York Board of Education. 


The Boarl met Feb 2. and was called i 
toorder by the President. 
Present—Commissioners BAKER, BEARDSLEE | 


oRRLI Nomral College,............ 84,000 
Som a! : ._. | “ Salaries of teachers and jani- 

Mr. Klamroth rose toa question of privi- | tors in Evening Schools..... 110,000 
lege. He said the public prints, stated that | « Salaries of rs and jani- 


another member had said that if he did not | 
retract certain statements, he would be turned | 
out of the Board, He heard nothing of the | 


tors in Colored Schools,... .. 
Salaries of Superintendents, 
Clerks, ete. of Bd. of Educa- 


40,000 


“ ofjanitors in Ward Schools 121,018, 
“ of teachers and janitors in 


every great city on the European Continent O4 


grant, viz ; the instruction in another besides 


Employees of Board of Edaction 
salaries of Supte., Clerks, ete. 78,171, 


No. 58. To Teachers. 
From the 17th, adverse to the discontine- 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT UF TRUANCY. | Altering and re 


tion for P. D. of No, 35. All the elass-rooms 
are wded. Statesthe order and dis. | 
cipline of all the schools are excellent Com- 
mends the fidelity of the 
their efforts have been w 
their teachers. 





permitted to go unexamined, there is little 


Cax.us, Dowp, FULLER, HALSTED, KANE | For Salaries of teachers in Grammar and Pri- 
KeLLy, KLaAmMRoru, MATHEWSON, PLACE,| , Selavion of jonisans ka — 123 Ooo | 
Traub, West, Wetmore, WILKINS, and) ., ~~ - aa at am ic ’ 


pairing Builhings 83,845, 40 
ring 


Balance with the Comptroller. . . $281,905, 18 | 
The President stated that he wished to re-| the matter of « 


= = 
transmit his place tc his sucsessor unsullied 
, it should be reserved. | and marked with honor. 


Mr. Faller took the floor on the “ German 
| Question.” He said that nine-tenths of the 
American population, were in favorof re- 
| moving this language, and three fourths of 
| the German, were of the same opinion. He 
| was for having the English taught and that 
one. 
| Noone shall be compelled to study them. 
| Only one language shall be pursued at a time 
jand limited to the three highest graces. 
Those voting against this report were Messrs 
| TRavp, KvLamMRoTH, BEARDsLEE, WETMORE 
and MATTHEWSON, and for it Messrs Baker, 
| Caylus, Fuller, Goulding, Halsted, Kane, Kel- 
j ly, Place, Walker, West, Wilkins and Wood, 
it consequently (receiving a two-thirds vote,) 
was adoy 
| Mr. Mathewson saidthat there were 300, 
| 000 German people and one third of the pupils 
| were of German parantage. That these peo- 


kind. If it had been altereditwouldhave! ition ............. | ple had claims on us; it costs $40.000 to teach- 
been the duty of the President to have main-_ er ees a Sesnen as now taught ; -- only swenty 
tained the dignity of the Board by calling the | $2,700,000 | per cent of the pupils get to the three upper 
gentl to order. Mr. West said he sup- | For Books, maps, slates stationery ; He would leave this with the people 
sed he wasthe person refered to. What: ‘ yh They a hei 
po m perso! . TE GPE Pe ral Pee 180,000 | They are our nrasters, we are their servants, 
he h id was thatif the gentleman did) « Poel, oo... eee e ee eee 95.000 | We are to consult them and ascertain their 
not ret in the Board, he would have to) « Gag. o.oo... 2... cc eens ee eee 18,000 | wishes. The people, too, wil! take care of 
out of it. And he meant what he said. | “ Rents of school premises,... . 55,000 | the public schools and see that they are not 

The Clerk read the letter of the President “ Pianos, and repairs of,....... 5,000 | injured. That the progress of papils in the 
to Comptroller Green, endorsing a copy ofthe | “ Workshop, wages, materiais, . 1,500 | school where German is taught, compares 
resolution of the Board and asked that the! “ Inciden ex repairs, | favorably with that mode where it is not. 
funds be deposited with the Chamberlain furniture and heating appara- | Mr Beardslee said it looked like a back- 
for the use of the Board. tus, by the Ward Trus ees... 59,000 | ward movement, that we take from the peo- 

Also the reply of the Comptroller, thereto,| “ Normal College supplies, etc. 7,000 | pie the right to study either of these two no- 
which states; That as the expenditure is| “ oe — stationery $1,500 | ble languages. 
over $44 millions annually, he should feel re- | PERMSING G6... 22  coccrerss | 7 ilki y ri 
omatt to assent to any doom unless it was “ Colored Schools for do... .. $1,000 oink, pnp aa pag y 1 ae qa 
very evident that the Jaw required it. That; “ Incidental expenses of the ne 
he would facilitate bringing it before the| _ Board of Education......... 90900] The report of the Committes was then 
courts, and in order that no inconvenience| “ “Compulsory Education” ... 22,900 | taken up (1 eacehrs paid $1,75 per hour ; Ger 
sheath e, he would continue to pay sala-| “ the Nautical School........ 35,000 | man and French languages to have only one 
aon ned wee ie when properly pk de by oniiataen | hour and fouity minutes. Classes to have 15 
the ” 4 $3,200,000 | minutes. — 

Board _ | “ Corporate Schools, State ap- Mr. Goulding offered a resolution to expunge 
r Also a voll poy tons +e , ab ote ment, per acts of - a ‘Literary Selections " from list of Text Book 
as been re mn as counsel for the ’ | iitinen. eT 103,000 | and prohibited from use in the schools, be 
which states; “ That he had called on the | Miers cause it contained a passage commencing 
Comstestiov end ented re hy b — = $3,303,000 “corrupt as the church of Rome),was’” on 
sig he de of te Sy Gas) sand eresing bitinge 28% | page te 
Green having fefused, he had procured . etc. 350,000 Also that the Normal College Committee 
mendéenie t Judge Barrett cum ding | Financial statement for the year | consider the propriety of organizing a Nor 
Shenae tain” 4 =n 1875:— mal School. tor the instruction of the male 
‘ . b “ ; ” teachers. To Normal College. 

At theconclusion of the reading, Mr. Hal- Amount for“ Pablic Instruction The Committee on Teachers reccommended 
sted moved that the report, being imper-) , tv Board of Ketimate ..._ --- $8.583,000 | 11.6 discontinuance of Vice Principal of P. D. 
wade. ont celta’ to the apropriate Goin. | meme. oS . 70,000 y A Sy 6, on account of small attendance. 
mittees. Agreed to. ena -eogeeeee) Ne ‘ 

4 d j rhe Committee on the Normal College recom 

oe ee oe ge my | Expenses of Compulsory Eduea- $8,658,000 | mended that the city Superintendent shall 

ns Were TOOMy rom the Alle | “xpé , y grant licenses to those who receive 75 per Cent 

mania Manennichor and forty-four other PS a ern 14,350, 53 rs Il st lies on an ave e t below thet 

Musical, & Mechanical societies, asking the | Support of the Nautical School... 22.497, 14 |? # Ste es Sy Se 

, , = in Grammar and Arithmetic, nor below 80 

Board“ not to degrade the public schools by | Salaries of teachers in Ward ¢ te Spelling.) questions to be red 
denying what the public schools of almost| Schools .................. 9.235.751, 46 | per cent in Spelling.) question — 


by the Faculty of the College and revised by 
the President, and City Superintendent, the 


the mother language” also not to drive thou- | Normal Col Ba seeceeesess 82,538. j poe phe ded + anys son, Teetdyete = Ge 
sands of children out of the public into secta-| “ of teachers janitors in the ~| Also asking for $200 for each of the two 
rian schools”, by changing the By-Lawsin, | Evening Schools... ....... 69,456, 6 literary socie ies-Alphabeta Gamma and Phil 
respéct to teaching German. | S pie = janitors in the ane: eunthenn. Ge Wensnen. 

From the Trustees of the 7th Ward asking Incidental — wore Se Nal aaa nel tears Also appointing John Bogart to Superin. 
for appropriation of $147. To Finance. | shenbn sai a — 54,516, 59 tend improvement of Grounds about the 

From the 19th Ward asking forthe remov- | Expenses of the Board ef Educa- oc. esmpenss So er co Hattie 
al of Miss Bryan the V.P. of P.D.ofG-S.| tion, stationery ....... 18, 853. 15| _, Also accepting resignation of Miss Hattie 


| Patterson 4th asst. teacher in Training 


58 | School, and appointed Margaret Herrington 


| § Adoptep. 

ance of P.8.No6. To Buildings. i oer. Ss eee 87,889, 28 on Evening Schools re- 
F he 19th aski | Gas ee ee ee ee 14,562, 78 ed h t f M Vv K} k 
ae ee ene, wo Eeeanete Wwe 28 | Waban metiidh. ..... pen ese ree SS eee ee ee, 
grade classes inP. D. of @,8., 27. Course | Pianos 4755, 00 | Sigerson, Killeen, Shimer, Pettigrew, Ran- 
of Study. | De tory. ‘Acct. "Books, Maps, . "| dohr, Holly, O'Donnell and Palmer for ten 
Also to erect a Grammar School on lots in| — Stationery and general s:p- sights service in registering pupils. Adopt. 
pening ae ae ra J. Freak | Rear Ee Ghid nen. br ny RY The Committee on teachers recommended 
audience 2 ee inrcuns | Rupennes Neral Gillens..... 6339, gh | ‘he appointment of Miss Juliet Pierson as V. 
School No. 38. Evenin i | do of Evening Sehoois.. 1850, 56 P,G 58.68 and Miss Hattie Dennistonas V. 

From the 4th an to repair ian ds“ Colored Schools ..... 627, 44 | PS te en te ded that T 
’ piano. gt , Same Committe recommen that Trus- 
School oo " a sched $3,084,647, 83 a oe hae age Sone 
From asking for new furniture for anno. amale assistant teacher in G. 8. 46 an > 
S. 18. School Furniture. | Site ou 75th st. ia 19th RL mengh oa = ata salary of not over $1200to continue 


during 1876. 
Same Committee authorized same Trustees 


Adopted. 


From Jan. 19 to 81. | repairing. ....... 29 : > 
e to transfer Miss Clark F. P. P. D. G.8. 57 to 
corn i neg pla yondigganpgysie 4 | Heating apparatus and sepeing 51558, @ some position in G. 8. 39; and Miss Brass 
‘pmsl 212 | $3,267,981, 89 from 39 to 57, without change of salary. — 
Committed to Reform School.......__ 4 si Same Committee recommended discontin- 
Sin, th 'eeeeie ee meas cqgeins uance of G. 8.6. Re-sommitted. 
- M. ANTON. ae ehipescguhahil 103,000, 00 = The Committee on Buildings recommends 
REPORT OF LysrEctoRs OF FirTH DisTRIct. ~——-————~ | that the Trustees of 19th Ward admit no 
This urges the need of better accommoda $3,371,004, 82 more pupils at present, and put up an iron 


stairway in P. 8. 33. 

The Committee on Colored Schools, refer 
lication foran Evening 
Sehool, be re to Trustees on 12th Ward 
Also denying the application ofthe Trustees, 
8th Ward to take control of Col. School 
|No.2. Ado 


Ope g ea ered grey ap dee Tee | Tee te Se gave, eomasas GiseS any 3 The 8 1 Committee on the —— 
sareet r to - from them. As to the treatmen | Question” recommend to rescind the By- 
and 29. Becommends thatthe noon *. | Chair shagid: recalve, from the Commiesion.| Lave in reference thereto, which was agreod 
by tenet Ag the iinet defenseless he aa throw | eo that all matters Gand co Batons. ont 

©,clock Primary t rly on the courtesy kindness the prepept special teachers r places. 
ommends teaching needle work. A)so = |e ate = 4 be was earpestly desirous to Adjourned 
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* The Little Orator. 


= A PARODY 


be 
You'd scarce expect a boy like me, > 
To get{up here where all can see, 
Ani make a speech as well as those 
Who wear the largest kind of clothes. 
I think it was in olden time, 
™That some one said in funny rhyme, 
Tall aches from little toe-corns grow, 
Large screams from little children flow 
And if that rhymer told-the truth, 
Though I am now a Itttle youth, 
Perhaps I'll make as great a noise, 
As some who are much older boys. 
1 will not speek of Greece or Rome, 
But tell you what I’ve learned at home; ' 
And what was taught me when at school, 
While sitting on a bench‘or stool. 
I've learned to talk, and read, and spell, 
And don't you think that’s pretty well 
For such a little boy as I? 
But I must leave you—so good by! 





Relation of Oxygen to Life. 


Oxygen is the universal ¢ apporter of res- 
piration, and hence, as this is the mostfim 
poftant of the vital processes, itis the imme- 
diate supporter of life. From this circum- 
stance it was first knwn as vital air. An an- 
imal confined ina gfven bulk of common air, 
having consumed its oxygen, dies. If im- 
mersed in pure oxygen, it lives much longer, 
but the effect is too powerful—over-action, 
fever, and in short time death, ire the result. 
As the introduction of oxygen is the prime 
physiological necessity of animal life, the 
mechanicism of all living beings is con- 
structed with reference to this fact. The 
lungs of the higher races, the spiracula of 
insects, and the gills of ‘fishes, are all adapted 
to the same purpose—the absorption of ox- 
ygen either from the air or water. The 
animal organism is chiefly composed of com- 
bustible constituents,and we introduce this 
wonderful element incessantly, day and 
night, from birth to death, that it may be 
perform its chem‘cal work. The animal 
body is an oxidizing apparatus, in which the 
same changes occur that take place in the 
flame, only in a lower degree, and a more 
regulated way. Every organ, muscle, nerve, 
and membrane, is wasted away, burnt to 
poisonous gasesand ashes, and thrown from 
the system as dangerous matter. If these 
constant losses{are not repaired by the due 
supply of food, emancipation, decay and fi- 
nally death ensue. Starvation is thus un- 
impeded oxidation—slow burning to death. 

rom Youman’s Chemistry, Published by 
D. Applston &co. 


Ends of a Course of Study. 


1: Zo train aud develope the senses, so 
that their action shall be exact, rapid and 
forceful : for as they are the instruments by 
which all things objective act upon the 
mind, they must become trainod experts in 
order to do their proper service. 

2. As this training of the senses is not for 
their own sake alone or chiefly, but for the 
sake of the understanding to which they 
minister, the mode of training should be 
such as to quicken the preception, in regard 
to the things observed, to stimulate the 
imagination, to induce comparison, to enlist 
the memory, and awaken the understandin3 
It need hardly be said that the attitude of 
the toward the pupil should such that, with 
the largest helpfulness in unexplored fields, 
it should also inspire in him the utmost 
self-relianae : his knowledge sliould be con. 
tinually tested, lest that which seemed real 
and permanent in knowledge may prove 
only transient and illusory. 

8. From the very first the child should be 
encouraged and required, in some form, to 
give expression to the knowledge he has 
gained and to his thoughts concerning it 
This may be spoken (and afterwards by 
written) language, by drawing from nature, 
and by the arts of music and elocution. 

4, Every intellectual exercise, of whats 
ever,kind, should seek _the ntmost jaccuracy ; 


even in exercises upon the slate or paper, or 
the blackboard, heedless indifference or a 
pslovenly habit will certainly become the 
fruijfal source of a blnndering and ineffective 
method in after life, or at least of much 
chagrin and annecetsary toil. 

5. Besides those exercises that are in com- 
mon for the entire class, every judicious 
teacher will ctudy the individual character- 
istics of each pupil,fand adapt her instruc- 
tion and guidance to meet idioeyncracies, re 
form vicious mental habits (ofzen the result 
of the surrondings of the home or the 
street), and “provide for special cases, in 
which former training has been unskillful 
or incomplete. 

6, Class exercises should be brief, and 
never continued when there is any evidence. 
on the part of anp consideable number, of 
weariness or inattention. Of course, in this, 
it is not intended that in classes of some ad- 
vancement, indolence should be overlooked. 
or restraint put upon waywardness, indiffer- 
ence, or perversness, This belongs, perhaps 
to the matter of discipline. 

7. The manner and spirit ofthe teacher, 
and even her unconscious mentai habits, 
idioms of speech tnd style, will largely af- 
fect the pupil. These should be not only 
unexceptionable, but models of propriety and 
completeness. 

8. It need hardly be said that earnestness 
is among the essentials, not only from a law 
that is universal, concerning effestiveness in 
action, but that children always enter with 
spirit intoany thing that has interest to 
them, and are in manner what tbe teacher 
is. By earnestness is nor meant boisterors- 
ness, btt sinply that habit of aqstraction and 
concentration that “ put the whole heart” 
into what we do. 

9. We may note, in passing, a habit 
largely prevalent in primary schools, of con- 
cert recitation. This, when carried to any 
length, cannot be too strongly condemned, 
and when upon subjects that revuire judge- 
ment, or any form of reproduction, should 
never be used. It may assist in committing 
a stanza that is to be sung asa class exercise 
but lfas little value except for some such 
purpose. Eveu in committing tables, its val- 
ue is questionable. 


Albany Normal School. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES. j 


. 


The commencement exercises at the Nor- 
mal school took place on the 25th inst. The 
first essay, by Stephen S. Day, of New York on 
“ Moral Culture,” was short and very sug- 
gestive. ‘‘ We cultivate our bodies,” said 
the young essayist,‘ by taking peculiar care 
to ascertain what will best nourish and 
strengthen them ; we cultivate our minds by 
means of elaborate systems of education. 
No teacher is considered qualified as such 
without these essential requisites ; but when 
it is required that a teacher be educated in 
morality, it is said that this is unnecessary 
that it isthe work of the parent at home to 
cultivate the religious feelings of his off- 
spring. True,.and the subject bears upon 
that oft discussed question of the Bible in 
the public schools—yet it is the dutyof the 
State to provide teachers who, from neglect 
on the part of the parent, will cultivate, not 
sectarianism, but a pure and noble morality.” 
Other essays of merit were read, among 
which we may notice “ Individnality ” by J. 
E- Graham, of Saratoga Co., and “ Foresight’ 
by A. E. Thompson. These gentlemen, at 
well as the ladies, are good readers, but we 
think the palm for elocution won by Miss A. 
E, Ludd, who read Chauncer’s “ Griselda the 
Patient’s Wife,” with fine effect. Weagree 
with the old poet and the young lady that 
mén of our days must not expect to find such 
forbearance in their wives and mothers, for 
they will be disappointed. _ 

The music, was conducted by Prof. Marsh, 
passed off well througout. The Miller's song 
sung by six male voices, was ? peculiarly 





sweet, A brief address was delivered by the 





Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. 
Neil Gilmour. eeee 
The ladies were tastefully attired, almost 
wholly in black silk with white tarletan 
trimmings and flowers The young men 
used the usual buttonhole decorations, and 
the costumes of both were pleasing and ap- 
propriate. Perhaps some of your readers 
will be curious.to know what set form of ex- 
pression constitutes a graduate of the State 
Norma] schoo], that honorable degree for 
which so many young teachers, have left 
their homes in the far country, and have de- 
nied themselves comforts to obtain. For the 
benefit ofall such we subjoin the following 
form, which is deliv by the President 
each term with asmnfuch regularity as the 
diplomas ; “2 


“ By the authority of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and of the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, 
and by virtue of the authority vested in me, 
I recognize you as graduates of the State 
Normal School, in testimony whereof I pre- 
sent you with this diploma.” ra] 


THETA. 
LITERARY EXERCISES. 


Albany Jan 22, 1876. 
Mr. Editor:— The semiannual exercises of 
the gentlemen’s literery societies, connected 
with the New York State Normal School 
came off last evening. at Normal Hall. The 
character of the exercises, the marked _pro- 
ficiency of the students, and the general su- 
perity of the whole affair, over the exercises 
of last year is manifest, and was acknowl- 
edged by all who bad the pleasure of witnes- 
sing both. This speaks well, not only for 
the young gentlemen taking part, but also 
for Dr. Alden, President of the institution, 
and his able corps of professors and teachers 

The exercises were opened with an appro- 
priate prayer by Dr. Alden. after which an 
address was delivered by the President, Mr. 
De Witt C. Dominick of Schoharie County. 
This received the unqualified praise of all. 
It was delivered in an admirable manner, 
and showed Mr. Dominick to be a young man 
of more than ordinarv ability. 

The essay by G. F. Green of Rensselaer 
County, entitled “ Soeiety’’ was carefully 
written‘and well delivered. 

Improvements in the last Century. ” an 
oration by A. E. Thompson, of Ulster County 
wasa fine production and evinced in the 
speaker a degree of talent which will enable 
him to become a speaker of no ordinary 
merit. 

Two papers, one entitlrd, “ Salmagundi,” 
read by E. H. Schuyler of Montgomery 
County, and the other “The Independent,” 
by G@.M. Palmer of Schoharie were good. 
They contained manr local hits,and receiv- 
ed hearty applause. 

The valedictory by Wm. M. Whitney of 
Saratoga County, was excellent. It was re- 
plete with good thoughts well expressed 
and was, in all respects, a very creditable 
production. The essay by R, S Pratt and the 
oration by D. D. Warne, were straightfor- 
ward and practical and worthy of the occa- 
siou. 

The exercises were interspersed with 
music under the direction of Prof J. B. 
Marsh, which added much to the interest of 
the occasion. 

These literary exercises have become a 
very important feature of this time honored 
institution, and their happy influence is seen 
in the marked ability of these young men ; 
and it is to be hoped that in the future, as in 
the past the2e societies may receive the en- 
couragement which their importance de- 
mands, and that we may have the pleasure 
of witnessing many more exhibitions of the 
kind here recorded. 

OBSERVER. 
—$—____,—. 


VuneaR DisPLay.—If a man have ordi- 
nary chairs and tables, no one notices’ it ; 
but if he stick vulgar gaudy pictures on 
his walls, which he need not have at al), 
every one laughs at him for his folly 





New York School Journal 


Special Announcement. ' 


eel 


TERMS for 1875-6 


The New York School Journal 
offers special inducements to its 
subscribers for the new year. It 
is a paper that possesses extraor- 
dinary value to teachers and all 
interested in education. It will 
recognise the fact that this is a 
country where the education of 
its citizens has become already a 
business next in public import- 
ance to that of politics and strive 
to have it stand, not second, but 
first. It will lay before its read. 
ers the most valuable facts and 
and thoughts on educatien in a 
condensed yet fresh and effective 
form, so that the real progress 
of the country in this respect 
can be readily learned in its 
columns, It will labor in the in- 
terests of teachers; it will take 
fotice of every moment that af- 
fects them ; and will uphold the 
value and dignity of his office. 
No teacher can afford to be with- 
out it, for it gives information 
not to be found in any other 
paper. 


ae, 


TERMS. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR. IN ADVANCE, $200 
FIVE COPIES $9.00 
TN“ $1750 
TWENTY $34.00 


These terms apply only to 
those who send direct to this of- 


fice—not to those who subscribe 
through our agents. 


The safest way to send money 
is by postal money order or reg. 
istered. letter or draft. Money 
not so sent is at the sender's risk. 


ADDRESS 


A. M, Kellogg, 
No. 17 Warren Street, 


New York, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


All the boys should vi visit W. Y. Edwards, 
36 Chureu St.and see his printing presses 
and type, for amatuer printing. He sells very 
reasonably. 


RupturE.—The Elastic Truss Company. 
683 Broadway, hold Pupture in all cases, 


with very slight pressure, till soon per-| 


manently cured. No metal trusses are now 
used by well-informed persons. 


The Home Insurance Company deserves 
the respect of its stockholders for the wonder 
fully efficient way it has of managing its 
concerns. Note the Anual Statment, and in 
sure your houses with the “ Home !” 


It is a pleasure for us to call the attention of 
oyr readers to the Annual Statement of the 
splendid Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The progress of this company, reflects honor 
on the city as well as its able officers. Teach- 
ers will do well to take out their policies with 
the Mutual. 


SttveR CAROLS, advertised in our columns 


ame are doing remarkably well with 
| this grand combination. They not only 
| offer the finest Bibles for Agents that the 
market affords but they also offer their 





only isa complete Bible Dictionary but is a 


Treasury of Universal Religious Knowledge | ulars 


| embellished by nearly 3,00 beautiful engra- 
vings. Full information in regard to these 
works are giving on application. See ad- 
| Vertisement on page 618 of this paper. 


| CuRrosrTres oF Tax Brsie.—E. B. Treat 
New York. This book is the outgrowth of 
eighteen years’ experience in devising 
methods to interest scholars of different 
ages in the study of the Bible. Many of the 
puzzles are original, others are gleaned from 
various sources, chiefly English. Parents 
will be glad to avail themselves of so ready 
a means of inciting their children to Bible 
study, and Sunday schools might find it to 


their advantage to follow some such plan as 
the author thus refers to in his preface. “It 
has been a part of every Sunday’s program- 
me in our school for the past eight years to 
propose a Bible question or exercise to be | 








is said to be the latest and best day-schoo 
singingbook, extant by those who have given | 
it a thorongh exaination. We learn that itis, 
meeting with a large sale, and that hundreds 
of schools are now adovting it for use at the 
beginning of the new year. 


We call special attention to the advertise- | 
ment of Pond’s Extract. As an alleviator of | 
pain and hemorrhage, a healer of wounds, or 
asa subduer of any kind of inflammation, | 
this Extract has gained a reputation and 
sale so extraordinary, that it warrants the | 
assumption that it is an article of great vir- | 
tue. It is endorsed by medical men, “pl 
more readily lend it their praise on account | 
of its being merely a distilled extract of the 
Hamamelis, or W.tch Hazel shrub, which is 
favorably mentioned in the medical work of | 
all achools. 


Gan the refuse and wasteage from city | 
and country houses, hotels, &c., could be u_ 
tilized somehow for fertillizing purposes, what | 
a reservoir of wealth would be obtaine 
The problem is likely to besolved ix | 


practical way by what is called the “ Dry) Wote: Ask for Pond’s Extract.| 


Earth system, “ by which dry earth, peat, or 

coal ashes is made to absorb and neutralize | 
everything offensive in the excrement and 

refuse of the househeld. Valuable informatio | 
about this system may be obtained from the 
circulara of the Wakefield Earth Closet Co., | 
of 36 Dey Street, New York. 

‘WE have received a letter from one of the | 
auditors, who for several weeks past has at- | 
tended the lectures of*Mrs. Sara B. Chase 
M. D., on the Responsibilities of Marriage and 
kindred subjects. Of the lady in question 
we have heard very much that should recon. 
mend hertothe people of New York, as the 
work which she has set hersélf to accomplish, 
is one for which she is preeminently adopted; 
her themes in fact being peculiarly her own, 
and her method of treating each subject is 
characterized by lucidity of reasoning, chaste- 
ness of expression and argumentative diction, 
this fact is borne out by her numbers of tes- 
timonials of well known persdns in various 
parts of the United States, in which eulo- | 
giams of the highest possible character are | 
everywhere expressed. The enthusiasm with | 
which she was greeted, through the cities of 
the west being brought to our notice we feel 
assured that her labors in this city, will be 
the means of confering real blessings on her 
hearers. This brauch of our education hav- 
ing been much neglected we feel assured that | 
with ourselves the people of New York will | 
give her a hearty—“ God speed !” 

The long established and well known firm 
of Messrs. John E. Potter & Co., of Phila. 
delphia, have prepared and are furnishing to 
Agents something never before heard of in 
the subscription line, viz: a prospectus 
showing the binding and specimen pages 
with illustrations of 150 distinct books, 
which are low priced, popular and fast-sell- 
ing. We have been informed that their 





one, no lon 


4.| The People’s Remedy. 


answered the following Sunday upon cards | 
distributed by the Secretary and collected at | 
the call of the bell, the correct and the in- | 
correct answers being reported from the | 
desk with a OR comments Zand ex 

planations.”” While harm is perhaps often 
done by requiring children to learn large | 
portions of Scripture by heart e’re they can | 
have any just conception of their meaning, 
an exercise like this, if properly conducted, 
can hardly fail to awaken the intellect and 
| rouse the attention to the wonders of Scrip- 
ture history. “I can thankfully say,” wrote 
rachild, to the author, “ read- 
ing the Bible for these answers has shown 
me the truth in 9 way I never saw it before.” 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 








The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Take no other. 
*Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.”’ 
FOR 

to M al 
Injuries an or Beast, ralls, 
Strains, Sprains, Contusions, Dis- 

loca tions. 
a Kt, 2b. Lacerated or 
eudihinn my Scalds, Sun- 
Bleeding lanes or Spitting of 
Nose mised. aod 1d Bleeding Gums 
Vomiting or Bleed and Bloody | 

Discha 
Piles— Bleeding Piles, Blind Piles, 

(Infallible). 
Toothache, Earache, Neuralgia, 

Swelled Face. 
es RheumaticS well- 

or Soreness. 

Lame Back 

Sore Throat i. Inflamed 
Tonsils. 





PONT 
EXTRACT 





Diptheria, Bronchitis, 





Asthma. 
on ne been 
Painfal or too Profuse 
MUk » Ovarian Disease and 
Kidney Complaint, Gravel and 
Strangury. - 
Ts “ tanta or Adnits. = 
PEOPLE’S —_— — 
REMEDY, | Ulcers, Old Sores, Internal Uleer- 
ations. 
FoR Boils, Carbuncies, Tumors, Hot 
EXTERNAL | Corms and Bumions, Chafed or 
AND Swe eg tee 
mm Oe ee 
or 
Bites, Insect 
USE. Mosquito * Stings, 





POND’S NE eee 
Bijscaon aod everybody who has ever 
Pamphiet 6 History and Uses mailed free 
not found at your Druggist’s. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO 


ae "New Kerk and Louden, 





—_— —a 


years 
matchless Bible Encyclopedia which not 





10 Per | Cent Net. 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds. 


. B. WATKINS & co. 
aaneees, Kansas, 


it the West a specialty. 


‘GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 
The Most Complete System 


OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE « 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The following are a few of the 
derived from the 


th oh 


t®- Collecti 





; 





w 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: | 
It calls into direct sction «il oe ) 


—-* im the upper part of t 
,» and chiefly those woes 
are generally wegionted by per. 


sons of sedentar. 
qusvente the stow - 4 = -—-2 so 
frequently noticed in young 
persons, and —— a uniform 
of strength op thonnastee spinal colama 
o those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, + omy nervou 
a toe and liver complaints, on. 
poling results 


Tt is wrad- 
gest man or the weakest child 
use of invalids and con velescents, 


F 


is admirably adapted to 
where gent 
especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 
Gharenter’ It is highly recommended by leading physicians 
and all those who have made the subject of physical exercixe 
e oy PRICE LIST 

‘or Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No ,* For Children 
ry tt Me's bor Chllaren 8 te 10, No. 4. For 
—— eek 30. No. 5. For Ladiesan Canaren 14 years 


ry Note $20. © 


gt set of seven, ™. No 7 is | 
tted with a screw-eye and to attach te the wall or floor 
Two of this size make a Complete Gymna- 


sium. Sent post — upon ptof price. Addrew 
DYEAR RUBBER CURLER © ©. ey 
P.O, Bex 5,156. |: ae Broadway, New York. 


‘GOTHIC. FURNACE. 


SUSE ES TTT | 
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For warming Schools, Churches and Dwellings,—uses 
coalor wood. Itcombines many improvements in 
HeaTine and VENTILATING, Smapuicrry, Ease oF MAN- 
AGEMENT, DURABILITY, POWER, FREEDOM FROM Gas. 
Reter to Public Schools, Astoria, L. 1. Richmond 
Hill, L. 1. St. Peters School, N. ¥.—seating 800 chil- | 
dren, using only 21 tons of coal = the winter.—St. | 
Barnabas Hospital, Poughkee N. ¥.—Christ 
Church, Middle Haddam, Ct. cated with 3 tons of 
coal for the winter, in use 14 years.-Rutus G. Beards- 
lee of the Board of Education, New York, 47 W. 55th 


St. and others. 
Send for book. 


weopex : 


exercise is desirable. To ladies and children | 


No. 6. For Gentlemen of moderate strength, | 


JOSEPH F. GRAHAM, 
'BOOTS & SHOES 





Manufactures Wire Screwed Shoes, warran- 
ted the best article in the market. Also, 
Gents’, Ladies and Children’s Boots, Shoes, 
and Rubbers. . ay 

206 & 208 Greenwhich Street, 


Corner Vesey Street, New York. 


S. STINER & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


OYSTERS & CLAMS, 


i PICKLED OR PLAIN, 





In any Quantity, and at all Times in their Season. 


3&4 a Market, 


NEW YORK. 


' 





e | IMPORTER OF 
ss 4 Mee area 
2 LTIES A SPECIAL la 
| > enciose sre FOR CATALOGUE ©, 
‘ 8039 LBE FRY T. PHILA ~ a 


| WAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES WANTED. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT s 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STARDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers. 
303--404—170-351, 


Having been aesumed other Makers, we desire « 
qaatals tae pula te octpect to nid tation 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 





my ee anowe? ‘ 










tay NES SK, 
Me de me g-c0 fe Midi | A TAOS. 


THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE’ 


QUID BLACK Sn 


pLI 





® Alex. M. Lesley, | 
226 West 23rd St. NEW YORK. | 


NECENCY-HEALTH- ECONO. | 
Y-COMFORT 


SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and INFIRM 
from indelicate and unnatural restraint or exposure 
to the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind about a 
. | pupes andl eames or to impertect sewerage, obstructed 
pipes and offensive odors 4A the city water closet, by 
using the BEST and CH. 


EARTH “CLOSET, 


and NO OTHER 





“aByy 1903 Xe 


; 
z 





Handsome, Durable, Odorless. 


Latest, _aopledt Improvements, 
A CAN MANAGE IT. 

The Earth system only, will rid us of the thonsand- 
year-old privy sbomination ; but we have a great con- 
venience, which can be used in any bed-roo in city 
or country to good advantage 


The $5 Water ¢ Closet. 


int ot water makes it perfectly odorless with ca 


el ha th ceouen |. Gor. Safe for 1 m4 days 
without offence. Positively Practical, Porta- 


ble, lar. Just the shies. for stormy days, 
dark ta, and four o’clock in the morning. 
Send stamp for Testimonials and circulars, to 





Adamantine Hardneess, Exquisite Marking Finish 
Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very easy to Erase, 
remains Black. \ 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Env« 
tron do well with it, 


‘ 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brash, and 
persons with common skill can make a perfect blac! 
board, upon any smooth surface, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stame surface. 


N, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 


> 491 Fulton Street. 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 


Readings, Declamations and Dialogues 


for school, parlor and platform. 


Issued January April 
July and Oetobor. Address, 


MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEUL, 
27 Union Square, New York 


Bend 95 cente far enectmen wee tne 


C. B. KLEINE, Optician, 


No. 274 Sth Ave., New York, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schooleand Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIO MACHINERY for Physicians, 


$1.00 per year. 








The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. 


36 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


THERMOMETERS, RYDROMETERS, Eta 
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What our Readers Say. 
A.M. Kenuoee:—In reply to your note, I 
would state that I have been a constant 
reader of the JOURNAL for years, and hope 
that every teacher in the city will take, nor 
do I see how they can well get along with- 
out it. 
Yours Truly 
H. B. PERKINS. 
Inspector of the 7th School District. 
The JoURNAL is to my mind an excellent 
paper, it is a benefit to me, long though I 
have been in theschool-room. Continue it 
and send in your bill. 


Buffalo N.Y. 

We of Grammar School No. — like it very 
much, There will bea full list from this 
quarter, and I hope all will respond as well. 

Principal. 

I will see that you have a good list from 
my floor, in fact they all willtake it, I can 
safely say. 

Principal, 

G. 8. No.— 

I send you eleven subscribers, in addition 
tomy own: That shows what we think of 
the N. Y. ScHoon JOURNAL. R.8. 

I am pleased with the paper, as you know, 
I have read it ever since it was started, and 
am gratified that Mr. Kellogg is at its helm. 
With your long experience you are just the 
person, we should think to conduct it. May 
you prosper. R. PETERSON. 


The Warming of Public and 
Private Buildings. 


% 


If it should be asked what subject engages 
the most attention in our dwellings, schools, 
and churches, the answer would be given at 
once—heating. The ingenuity of man has 
been taxed to the utmost to arrive at the point | 
of giving the greatest amount of heat with 
a given quantity of coal. From the old 
Dutch plan of warming by earthen stoves, 
such ag are still in use in the north of Europe, 
to the later inventions of steam heating and 
the hot air furnace, people are still in doubt 
which is the best raode. One of the most 
complete of the many new appliances for 
heating is the “ Gothic ” furnace. It is 
absolutely essential in the construction of 
any heating apparatus, to so fasten the differ- 
ent parts that there can be no leakage of gas. 
In nearly all the present modes ef constraction 
of furnaces, the different parts of the castings 
are held together by means of bolts, To 
this there is a decided objection, as when two 
pieces of iron are held together by such means, 
it often results that one of them becomes more 
heated than its counterpart, thus causing an 
unequal expansion. The result is a fracture 
at the bolt, in consequence of which gas es- 





capes into the air chamber, which is highly 
offensive and deieterious to health. The| 
number ot houses, schools and churches which 
are afflicted in this mapner is to numerous to 
mention. From this result alone the hot air 
furnace has come to be dreaded, and other 
modes of heating have come into use at much 
greater expense, in the hope of geting pure 
air. With a properly constructed furnace 
this leakage of gascannot occur. The Gothic 
furnace is held together without bolts, one 
piece of casting sets into anotherin sockets, 
which are filled with dry sand, so as to allow 
the castings to expand and contract equally 
or unequally, asthe case may be, without 
danger of breakage. This feature alone re- 
deems this furnace from the odium attached 
tohot air furnaces. Another advantage isthe 
mode of operating the grate. Mr. Lesley has 
invented a new shaking and dumping grate, 
which is easily worked and dumped without 
any trouble. Tohave a furnace work well 
it is essential that it be readily cleaned. The 
Gothic can be cleaned in a few minntes with 
the scraper for that purpose, without puting 
out the fire. This alone is of great value, as 
it saves puting out the fire in extreme cold | os 





weather, and itis just this weather when | om 


furnaces cause the most trouble, more espe. | 
ially from the clogging up of the flues. A 
large evaporator is used to moisten the air, | OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY, 

This furnace is adapted tor using anthracito | Herty-Atte Sent Aqpepl .Aatengpat, 

and bituminous coal as wellas wood. The | S™°wim« the condition of the Company 
furnace for burning wood has a four-foot fire OF SRA Meee re ee 
box. The radiating surfaces, which are eor | CASH CAPITAL 

rugated, are immense, hence the great econ- | Serre - ak ‘Gapaid "Losase & Divi- 
omy. Six tons of coa) is the average pee | 

consumed to warm a house for the winter sea- 

son, 


NEW YORK, 


$3,000,000 00 
1,899,192 32 


106 80 
899,722 62 


The following letter from a well known | SSE 
member of the Board of Education, is to the rote ne igre: pp eee - 
point. | Bonds and Mort: ‘ 

The re a in my honse gives | Uanlted Sates Stocks (market value) . Rr —~ | 
entire satisfaction ; it is very easily managed ; | Bank py FF 

tate and City Bo 7 

the shaking apparatus being especialy good. | | Leene.om Stocks, caouhie on demand poe 
It furnishes plenty of heat, and allows no gas | — eS eee 480,750 00 
to escape. I consider myself fortunate in | | Interest due on 1st Jouetey, 1876. . 60,137 21 
having selected your furnace, after much in- | Bills Beoelvable, rea . a 
vestigation and inquiry, to replace one that | "yume due ‘and uncollected oT 
h as given me a great deal of trouble and an ener 
noyance, and I believe it is the best furnace — a ve 
in use. “—Rurus. G. BEARDSLEK. 47 West LIABILITIES. 
Fifty-fifth Street, of the Board of Education, | “iims,*er lomes outetanding on the 

J. J. Thomas, esq., editor of the Albany | Dividends unpaid 
Cultivator, says: ‘‘We are able to report the | J. H. WASHBURN, 
result of seven years’ trial with the Gothic Secretary, 
furnace, and ‘those who are about to erect 
heating aparatus for next winter’s use will | 
find this furnace posseses the following ex | aetna ante 


“ 


9,546 53 


$245,451 80 
00 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, 








cellent qualities: cheapness and simplicity, FE SNES LAE 
durability, ease ot management and efficiency. | The ‘Trustees of this institution take dotnet the | 
We have run it eight months on less than | cutie Guneeh, oh ae yok al gavel. get the | 
ten tons of coal, and the castings, after seven | um on sums of $2,000 and under, and five per mh 
years’ use are still good.” He aleo says: | Rt annum on rum over $3,000 payable, on and after | 
“During the past twenty years we have tried Ea yee — a aw as he ew | 
a number of hot air furnaces of different | | over pre nted. E. J. BROWN, Preside — 
forms, and have found none equal to | . F. ALvorp, Secy. EDWARD SCHELL, Treas, 
Lesley’s Gothic Furnace.” 

The Rev, Father Farrell, of St. Peter's | NEW BOOK for 
Church, Barclay Street, says: “The large BIBLE READERS & TEACHERS. | 
school building in New Church Street, below | 
Cedar, is warmed with two of Lesley's Gothic | 3000 of the BIBLE. 
furnaces, consumMmg only twenty-two tons of e 
of coal for both furnaces for the winter's use. | fe 
The schooi contains eight hundred children | =. Seth wale =e pa. Yaes “ 


and the building has been well warmed By A New York Sunpay SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, | 


With an Introduction by 
REV. J. H VINCENT, D.D. 
350 es, 12mo. Price $1.50. 
Schools supplied on liberal terms. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
Nod. 805 805- Broadway, New York, 


without any leaking of gas. I can recommend 
the furnace in the highest terms, as being | 
the best heating apparatus known to me.’ 
These furnaces are sold by Alex. M. Lesley | 
226 West 23d. St—estimates given for warm- | 


ing Schools, or other buildings. | ROHRER’S B BOOKKEEPING. 
MARRIACE | 


AND 


KINDRED SUBJECTS 
ECCLESIA HALL, 
No, 8 Union Square, Fourth ave. side, New York. 
MRS. SARA B. CHASE, M. D., 
LECTURES TO LADIES ONLY 
will commence with a course as follswe : 


MARRIAGE 

WOMAN AS A WIFE 

ilar; tad AMD ITS GRAND pOSSIBILI- | 
FEB. 16th,3 P. M |. 





The most complete pore extant, and at prices | 
below any other series. 
N. B. Spécial terms made for introdnction, 


mary 
Common School Edition. ... 
| Counting House Edition. .. 
: So | 


A sample copy of either book for examination, S-. 


| books for $3 2. 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , St, Louis, Mo. 





iuitibte, 
Tickets for this Course, $1.00. 


TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. 
Each Wed. evening, at 8 o'clooh, at the same place. | 
| 
} 


“Time is Money!” 


Subjects to eek to week 
Pm. ~ +: 50 eomte, 
N. B, Dn, Umase muy be consulted at her office, No, 
113 West Eleventh street, between the hours of 9 and | 


THIRTY 


Hour Cloc ks|! 
FOR $2.00. 


s | 
| THE “SAINT NICHOL Lock” 
me PANIC PRICES! | ute tele AS c a ee ln 


Sr Views 75 cénts by mail | struction. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, taste- 
Siete nes ten Pag he my for 25 | ful and attractive in style and In every respect an arti- 
ci nd. retail | 
sale an | 


Foreign, Whole | cle of su excellence. 
It will run in any position, and will be of 
be = ©, HENRY & CO., “Library, 
Glenns’ Falls, N. Y. | = 


loon, and the Cabin. 
The cut represents the “St, Nicholas” at ome fifth | 
| the actual size, Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


8S. B. JEROME & ©O., 
New Haven, Conn, 


Purses Brusivess Coxxece. 


62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
(Hstablished 1849.) 
Established 1851. ping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudi- 
Bell mental and higher English Branches, Writing lessons 
eneely’s | Ss Ss. $3.00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 
tg Cashiers, day or evening from 9 A. M., till 9P. M., 
ot Mr. Paine, having sold his uptown College dévotes his 
whole time at 62 Bowery, 


12 a. M. 





A CARD 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 


‘BEAUTIFUL SET OF CON. 

TINUOUS GUMTEETH, $10. 
On pupreves Whalebone Rubbe: pret comtoriabte 
pentane material worn. 





“NEW YORK en nig ROOMS, = 
Bet, 16th and 17th Sts. 262 Sixth Ave. 'N. Y. 


| Sneaciahti 








ma 


OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF | 


$6,047,021 74. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
| 


| be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five | 


| NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. | 


ccutateandreliable 


value to the traveler. They are suitable for the | 
ee ee 


Anatomical Models 


OF THE 


HUMAN BODY, 


for Teaching the Elements ot 


Anatomy & Physiology 


| PUBLIC, COMMON and HIGH 


SCHOOLS. 


| These Models are, First, the Human Skel- 
eton complete, Life Size, $20. The Museu 
| Jer System, complete, 4 ‘feet high, $20, and 
y or Trunk, life size, showing the inter 
al structure, $25. giving the Lungs, Heart, 
Arteries, Veins, Liver, Stomach, Intestines, 
etc.,etc. These models are painted in oil 
| colors, and are true to nature. They have 
| been endorsed by the first Anatomists in New 
York. Eaeh object is labeled with the plain 
English Words and also the technical term. 
Any teacher can teach with them, and they 
will illustrate any text-book. 
The Models have been adopted by the Board 
| of Education of New York City. 
| 


Any number of sets can be furnished an or- 
| der, and will be sent on receipt of price to 
any address or C. O. D. 


Anatomical Model Co. 


1298 Broadway, New York. 
{E. A. JENNINGS, 
Secretary. 


Wilson MacDonald, 
SCULPTOR 


1298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send fora 
Circular. 





Has formed a class of a limited num- 
| ber of Students for the Winter months, 
to which he will give instructions in 


SCULPTURE & MODELING. 


For Particulars and Terms apply by jetter. 


TwoCrand Succeses 
_ RICARDSON‘S NEW METHOD, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


The ne plus ultra of Pianoforte Instrac 
| tion Books. Cannot be excelled, or even ap- 
| proached by its countless competitors. 
| Stands far above them all. Used by thous- 
ands of the best music teachers, and sold 
by all Book aud Music Dealers. Hundreds 
of thousands sold, and the demand as great 
as ever. 
PRICE $3,75, 
to any address. 


Clark's New Method 


IFOR REED ORGANS. 


| This, for Reed Instrments, is just what the 
50 | other is for the Piano, It has withstood ex- 
tensive reviews and comparisons, and is pro- 

nounced by teachers and muscians to be the 
| best instruction book of its kind ever pub 
| lished. For sale everywhere. 
| PRICE 82,50, for which it will be mailed, 
| post-free, toany add ress, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON, 


Cc. H. DitSon & Co, J.E Ditson &Co 
711 sroadway, Successor to Lee & Walker 


New York. Philadelphia 
our Grand Combination Pro- 


$2500 =: 


150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
sin ,ooks fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
nificent Family Bibles. Superior toall others. 
seas our 2 ae Bible Encyclopedia, with 

ray Iilustrations These Books beat the 
won 


iculars free. Address 
t borren & 00. ., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 


- FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 

Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Deske, 

Portfolios, Scrap Books, Busta, 

| Ung, Gent and Family Wash Books, Pocket 
Wallets, &e., &e, 

We tespuvebianen in our line, and sell lowest prices 


Fe ee Ea 
Rollers ; also, our Patent Copyable Printing Ink. 


THE TOLL- GATE Prize pictures sent free. 
Jectsto tnd. Aemrens was mee Geng bee 





for which it will be mailed, 








A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








School andé College Directory. 


LBASL Mev Au CULLEGE of Union Univer- 
= ry address Dr. J. V. Lansing, 








eve e’S BUMNBSS CULLEGEK, and Acauemy 
Be a and 29 Fulton Sireet. 
Brooklyn Bet . Private Lessons in 
all Branches. Ladies Deswanes separate. a 


Business Department. 
Counting House, &. ustieal Serepten ~~ 
RYANT & sit eneichgn” BUsiNEsS COLLULGE, 


40 Court st. posite City Hall, Stu- 
dents can enter at any nt oe 1 or vend for cirenlar 








() VOLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, N.J. 
/ For catalooues, address Rev. J. H. Brakelv, Ph D 


‘IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL. of Union Coll 
¢é. Field Practive Address Prot 





courte. 
C Stalev. Schenactady N.Y 


AWUCATIONAL bUKAU, 27. Union Square, N 
EK York. Teachers furnished with sehoclennd schools 
Thomas, Secretary, Anna Randal! Dien). —_ * 

\RENCH’S COLLEGE, sus & B 
} Telegraph and English Depts. Connected 
with reenlar tel lines. 

H oReERFoRD preparation given fo INSTITUTE 
Polytech Zhorongh prepa ven for any College.or 
When SP os or for hg ae Apply'to . B. 
MD. 0. 4. DEO’ D uur ¥ 
for Young Ladies and Children fe | Toes ocated at No.7 
The menced 


} Fall Tere 
Oct.1. For full particulars send fora ceeaiand 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLE 
Miv's Clark, President, Amhers: it, Mass. end te 























SW YORK SUHUOL OF PHONOGRAPFHY, 46 

aoe Eliza B. Burns, Principal. Pupils 

y Teacher’s course of lessons in 

and am. Phonography, $5.00. 
EW YURK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

aS East = &- a ns a. Brooklyn oi 
Court Stree from 

vate and class estrection. ome SP 


Ni EW YORK HOMCEPATAHIC HEDICALCULiaGs 

. 23d St. and Third Ave. Session ns Oct. 
5, ending March 1. For announcements and informa- 
tion, address J.W.Dowling. M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 














WU D DL SAN wOS UV Un, NO. 805 Broad- 
Pay. Individual instruction Students can enter at 
any time. Call or send for circular. 8.8. Packard & Jo. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Oakland, 
Cal. Sad August and closes in May. Ad- 
dress Prof. J A. Benron. 
RIVATE MUSICAL INSTITUTION FOR SOLO 
and Concert, Playing on the Piano, Violin, Coes 
Flute, etc., and in Singing, Harmony and Sight Readin ing. 
for Musical Entertainments at oo e 
Circles School Institution, from JZwo to Twelve 








t also during Summer 


address GUSTAS. HEYNER, 703 Lexington Ave.. N.Y. 


£88 CULLEGE, No. 6s Bowery 
cor. Canal St. Bram... 1,275 Broadway. Instruc- 
tions every day and evening. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of catalogues address the 
President. Kaward H. Macill. Swarthmore Pa 


|= ECLECTIO MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
annually, commencing in October and February. 
It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- 
form, medicine, general science, and literature; 48 pages ; 
$1.50 year. Specimen copies will be furnished to all 
applicants.” Address ROBERT 8, NEWTON, M. D., and 
ALEXANER WILDER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 
st., New York city. 
IAMS COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 











Williamstown, Mase,. March. 1875, 
INDERGARTEN and Training Class 
for Mothersand Teachers, at No. 44 E. 43 
St. Oldest and best in the city. 
All the Froebel occupations taught thor- 
oughly. 





Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


ATATIONAL SCH ooL 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principay 


Fall term day and evening classes will open 
Oct. 4. Private instructions. 


LITERARY COURSE. 


A special course in History, Literature and | 
Rhetoric, in charge of able instructors will | 


begin simultaneously with the course in Elo- 
cution.’ Send for catalogue and prospectus. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 
Pittsburgh Conservatory of Music. 


ELEGANT Buripines, E1icut DEPARTMENS. 
TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS. 


Charges graded to the times, and less than 
those of any school in the United States 


eee Rear 24 Seewy 


ee LC PERCHING, DD. 
PitTsBurGu, Pa., President. 








YOUNG AMERICA 
PRESS. | 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 
A CATCH PENNY 

AFFAIR, 
Where to put money into the | 
pockets of the inventor, at the | 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practicul press builder, alike adapt- | 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genersa- | 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all iv that it is the best. | 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro- 
prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
73 Cornhill street. Boston: or 58 Murray et.. New York 


FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 



















Novelty Printing Press 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Presse $5.00. 


ONSTANT, EaPLOTYER ENT is 


a day at home. Agents wanted. — and 
— terms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maine 

















15 envelopes, en, Pen-holder, Pencil, 
Yard Measure, and a of j " ; 
with pair of elegant 2s. Ths 
package has been examined the mubliaher of this 
cages, Ses ane, & ceqeeas worth the money. Cir 


BRIDE & C0 760 Penntene + > 
wr Moy My CARDS, pen writien, 12 fot 
S 3s 25 for 40 cents, 7 
sera 10 cents. Address J. D. MB, Walle 
a sont. 2 Puvenwd Novelties and Obromas, | 
teed to Male and Female aguata, | 

their i Healey Cost Nothing to try it. 
L. FELTON 

119 Nassau Street, New York. | 


home, bh 1 tree. | 
& hee Srrnieal Medes 


JNO. F. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, WN. y. 
ni Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUFCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 


Zelies’ “Critical Speller.” 


























A collection of words frequently ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY for advanced examinations 
and test exercises. The convenient Speller published for 





Examinations and Spelling Matches, 
PRICE, BY MAIL, 25 CENTS, 

| TAINTOR BROTHERS & 0O,, Publishers, 

758 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Nac Vicar’s Arithmelical Example Cards, 
FOR DRILL, REVIEW AND TEST EXERCISES, 
1000 Examples on Cards, in box, Price, $2,00. 
Teacher’s Hand-Book of Arithmetic, 


pore mee) ch uate ya 


fendnonental Pues of rithutetin, ty Be: Mae Viens, LLAD 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
758 BROADWAY, New York. 


Slated Scuovus wuvas: 











A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOCD 


There never was a time when a safe and 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thoroug h 
ly purifying and renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 
ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 
scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 


| their skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy 


yet remains. Scovill’s Blood and Liver 


| Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup 


tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the system by its 
use. A combination of vegetable extracts, which 
no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over 
all disorders arising from this cause. 

The two most curative agents in this 
wonderfal disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, both well 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro- 
duces and perpetuates all fiesh-consuming, 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 


| cutaneous distempers. But, although these 


admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ared in the materia medica, the beneficent op- 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
united in one medicine, was never dreamed of 


| by the profession until it was demonstrated in 
| the effects of the Bleed and Liver 
| Syrup. 


Among the maladies for which we era 
warranted, by an immense mass of evidence 
in recommending the Bloed and Liver 


Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. | 


ed Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swellings 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sai: 


Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety 01 | 


Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boils, Humors 
Exfoliations, Rashes, etc., with which the skin 
and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable 
t» be infested. 








UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE 
BANI SHER. 


A few applications of this preparation wil) | 


remove Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or | 


Slotches on the Face and render the complex 
ion clear and fair, For softening and beautify. 
ing the skin it has no equal. 

Price 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid for 
75 cents. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN * Co., 
Wholesale Agents, 8 and 9 College Place,N.Y- 


Torture Instantly Allayed. 
Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 
TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 





PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 1 





OR. BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


For Rheumatism, Neuralgia Cramps, Colic, Diarrhas 
Cholera Morbus,Cholera Infantum, Sprains ,burns, Scalds 
Bruises, Chilblains, Frost Bites, Swellings, Soreness o/ 
Joints, and a!! painful affections of the body, external o 
internal. For Colds, Sere Throat, Qumsy, and disease: 
ofthe throat and mucous membrane it is an invaluable 
o Satrtog ne come my Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 
and $1 per bottle. 


HENRY’S CAMPHOR ICE, 
or Chapped Hands, Chated Skin, etc. 
A Most RELIABLE PREPARATION 
Price 25 CENTS PER "Ox 








HALE’S 
Honey or HortHounD ano TAR 
FOR THE CURE OF 

Covens, Cotps, Ixrivenxza, Hoanse- 

wess, Drrricutt BReaTarna, aND * 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT, >} 

BroncntaL Tunes, ann Lunes, 

LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. ‘ 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Howry of the plant Florchound, in 
chemical union with Tas-BawM, extract- 
ed from the Lurg Prrxcrene of the 
forest tree Anmes Batsamea. or Balm 
of Gilead. 

The Honey ‘of Horehound sooTHESs 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and by : a CLEANSES 
AND HEALS the throat and air 
léading to the lungs. Five additiona? 
ingredients keep the organs cool, moist, 
and in bealthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great , 
medicine of a famous doctor, who has 
saved thousands of lives by it in his 
— rivate practice. 

—The Tar Balm has no BaD 
tad or smell. 81 ’ 
c CENTs AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
= go tty 
Bold by all Druggists. 

“Pike’s Toothache Drops” 

eure in 1 mina! 


——— ) 


EDEY’S: 
_ CARBOLIC TROCKES, 


| A Specialty for Sore Throat, 


| the Carbolie Acid of which the Troches are in part com- 
| posed acting as a HEALING AGENT and curingal! form 
| of ulcerated and inflamed surtaces of the larynx and epi- 
| glottis. 

A «specialty for Horseness, the Cleansing power of the 
| Carbolie Acid tending to expe! all collections and forma- 
| thos of Mucous Matter, Ph'egm. ete. and restoring a 
| healthy action to the sensitive and de icate organs of the 

| throat and windpipe 


EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely re- 
| lied om as a preventive in all cases of Smali Pox, Vario- 
loid, ete. A epecialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and all 
disorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


| Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 
HENRY’S; .. 
INSECT POWDER 


I8 AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE. 


USE STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS, 
KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT. 


nd Endorsed by the Medical 
ession. Dr. Wm. HALL’S BALSAM For 
THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Con. 
sumption, and all diseases of the Throat and 
| Cheat Dr. TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 
ANODINE cures in one MINUTE. 


Castor Oil and any other nauscous medicines, om he 
taken easily and safely in Duxpas Dick & Co’s Soft 
Capsules. No taste; no smell. Sold by your drug- 
gist. Ask him for our little book. 





















R. S. BERGEN’S 
Steam Carpet - Cleaning 


WoRKS. 
241 ro 27 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 


(Bet 24 and 34 aves.), NEW YORK. 
All orders bv mail or otherwise promptly attended 





to. Entire satisfaction given. Cartage free. 
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NEW YORK - SCHOOL JOURNAL 








WATERS? CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 





have greut power and a fine 


Pp’ the mos’ beautiful in style 


medern improvements, and are 
ANOS MADE. ‘These and 





warrant 
LY LOW for cash or part 


six years. PRICES EXTREME- 
cash and balance in 


=e —— BSecend-Hand instruments 


sae 
eral F 








41 Breadway, New York. 


contract. AG 
ye mogmeues te os trade 
Lodges, ec, TeLUSTRATI TED CATA Cher chey ehal 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 








P. O, Box 35617, 





Extra Induccments Offe pe 
suit all. 


eueLeS & 





PIANOS. 


Prices and Terms to 


SOW, 


Organs $3 to $10 Monthly. 


Pianos and Organs Rented, and rent allowed vowarde 


purchasing. 


3801 Fulton Street, opposite Johnson, Brooklyn. 






MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 


SUI_GENERIS. 


indy (od : 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


Children and Tout we bt oe ga in i this last, great- 
est, and best DA BOOK by July, 
1876, if sales FL ap ra) vials during the comin six 
months as in the six mont 8 just Adopted al 
eae by hundreds of the best schools in “athe poy a 
d by the profession. $5 jozen. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or send 50 cents for "comple 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


W.W.WHITNEY,TOLEDO,O., 








TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 


GLAREKE’, 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


“4Rr0n ones 


The only work in which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of combining them. 


HUCH A. CLARKE, 


PrRoressor oF Music AND HaRMONY IN THE Unti- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Author of “Clarke's New Method for the Piano- Forte.” 
Just issued. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


lee & Walker, ee. 























UNEQUALED <c-s+ UNAPPROACHED | 


excellence by any others. 


TURAN HIGHEST MEDALS 


oo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American phan ever awarded any medal 


ONL in Europe, or which present such 








are the best the world produces. They are planted by 


| a million people in America, and the result is beautiful 


Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue 


| sent free to all who inclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


Vick's Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 35 cents; 


| with cloth covers 65 cents. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y 





nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 


ALWAY 


awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 


rope. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 

Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 

hemispheres, to be eariveled. See 

ONIAL CIRCULAR, with —T more 


than One Thousand (sent free 


INSIS 


on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
ee any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 


Jor selling inferior organs, and for this 


Saleay eileatey Gear hewe. 00.208 


something else. 


with most important improve- 


menta ever made, 


Mi Lek ee cee etek 


re and other C 


New 


"CABINET ORGAN = 


Est PATNA. 


Organs ae for cash ; or 
re mag = r quarterly 


oa om. Address MASON & 


LOGUES G sn rear, ith al pri 


cae, WE 7 nn 8t moe 


; % aoe 
Aaanse 8. OUI 


W YORK; or 





SILVER CAROLS : 


KIN of pay eee School and Juvenile Sing- 


** Just what we have long Gabel, ” ia the praise from 


every direction. 


Contains a Theoretical Department, short and practi- 


eal. Music cheerful and genres. 
astic, Becoming generally introdu 
Bchoole throughout the country. 


and words enthusi- 


ced into the Public 


perdozen. Ask 


peer Bookseller _ it, or send 50 cents for sample copy. 


en pages fr 


WwW. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 





New York rnperenat 


with latest improved sore eg 


Machines. 13 Spruce St. Jas. BRAD 
Proprietor. 


Agency. 
and Mailin, 
anager an 











Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegast 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Hamdsomest 
Guide Published! &@ Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 





RING 
cos 


ee 





RY, yy in a 
~e Tin, pmevated with 
himes, I Catalo rc 
a lly warranted. movers atalogue sent ree. 
7 “ey v ZEN @ TIPT, 102 and 104 Bast t., Cincinnati, 


85 cts. Centennial Readings. 35 cts. 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice 
variety of other matter in the “‘ ELocurion- 
Ist’s ANNUAL,” for 1876. 200 pages, Sent 
post-paid = aeceipt of 35 cents. 

W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., oom see se Pa. 











HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 


> 


PENS. 


No. 605. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &e. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 75 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
| IMPROVED 


LAMPS. 


Gives a brighter, clearer, and whiter light than any 
othertamp in use. 

No overflow of oil at burner in handling, as in the 
imported lamps, thus entirely safe from accidents of any 
kind. Independent Shade, can be raised or lowered at 
will. Sati on garanteed. 


J.G. KNAPP Manufacturing Co. 
26, 28 and 30 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


| Merchant Clothier. 


G E 0. L, B U R R, + Warehouses, 138 & 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 


t 
Successor TO FREEMAN & buen. | [ESTABLISHED 1863.] 


This old and popular establishment opens the season with an unparalleled stock, to which the attention 
of purchasers is cordially invited. 














VERCOATS, UITS, Boys: CHOO one 
VERCOATS, / $5 to $40. UITS, [$10 to $50. Eo CHOOL one 
VERCOATS, | Irs, UITs. ine $20 


ORDERS by Lett B mak 
ORDER BY MAIL. | | Geo. UK's system tor supplying patrons at « distance, 


; which ai. of furnishing Rules for se +R meaenmell Sampl t 

SAMPLES FREE. | pene = eae oe tm etc., free on spplication ; enables parties 
a —- e coun order, with the certainty of recei 

most rfect Fit attainable y ving the 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply & Ingrain. 
Oil Cloths, Velvet Rugs, Crumb Cloths, ete. 


VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE. 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States, free of chage. 
Send fora Price List. J. A. BENDALL. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. SECOND YEAR OF 


= lh ATION EACH NTE 


Spiciest of the educationals. Sample free. Subscription one dollar. With the New Yorx 
ScHoo. JOURNAL, $3.00 for both. Address A.S BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William St. N.Y. 
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